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TIMOTHY SAMUEL LOVEL. 


That is the rotund mouth-filling name of Sam’s Boy, 
and as it was dear to Sam and Huldy we must all ap- 
prove it. The story of the Vermont boyhood lived by 
this boy in the days of Danvis has been written by Mr. 
Robinson, and the beginning will be printed in our issue 
of Dec. 2. 


MT. SHASTA AND ITS LIFE. 


Best known and one of the most beautiful of the vol- 
canic snow cones of the Pacific slope, Shasta has been 
many times described. It is a lofty mountain with an 
altitude of 14,450 feet, and stands by itself completely cut 
off from the neighboring mountains by river valleys which 
flow to the north and to the south of it. It is the best 
known landmark in California, and when viewed from 
north, south and east appears as a great snow-clad cone, 
while from the west and southwest its outline is longer 
and it seems more like a ridge. 

In Dr. Merriam’s volume on Shasta, which is published 
as No. 16 of North American Fauna, and is entitled 
“Results of a Biological Survey of Mt. Shasta, Cali- 
fornia,” we see this mountain in a new aspect. Usually 
it is written of from a distance, its majesty awes the 
beholder, and from reading of it we receive a general 
notion that it is vast’and imposing, but we get little im- 
pression of the detail of the mountain. It is this that Dr. 
Merriam’s report gives us. He has traveled back and 
forth over its slopes from crown to base. He has studied 
its forests, its flowering plants, its grasses and the Alpine 
species that flourish among the rocks far above timber 
land. He has climbed its rock slopes, exploited its 
cafions and glacial basins, and followed up its streams to 
their sources in the melting snow banks, or to where the 
hurrying milky torrent pours forth from beneath the 
glacier’s mass. He has investigated its birds, and its 
mammals, and can tell us where they live and whence they 
came. As a result of his investigations five new forms 
of plant life and eight of mammalian life have been de- 
scribed as new, while there are others that remain un- 
named. 3 

The mass of Shasta is of volcanic rock, largely pumice, 
but often with cliffs of a solid lava. Its glaciers lie chiefly 
on the north and east sides, and there are a few on the 
south side, but not one on the west. From these glaciers 
the streams which descend the mountain have cut deep 
cafions which are usually straight and average about 1,000 
feet in depth. Down near the water, where it is moist, 
there is considerable vegetation, but the upper portions 
are barren and almost devoid of plant life. Among the’ 
rock slopes which are above timber line and yet not 
covered by snow are found many small mammals feeding 
on the Alpine plants. One of the most noteworthy of 
these is the little chief hare, sometimes known as the 
rock rabbit or rock cony. In old times the big horn 

made its home on these heights, but it has long been 
extinct, and but rarely does the traveler come upon a 
whitening bone which tells of its old-time presence. 

Rising from a region of forests, Shasta itself is con- 
tinuously forest-covered up to an altitude of 7,500 or 8,000 
feet. This forest is divided into three belts, determined by 
altitude and named from their most characteristic trees. 

The lowest is the yellow pine belt; then comes the Shasta 
fir belt, and last and highest the white bark pine belt. 
It is interesting to note that these belts coincide with 
three life zones of the mountain—the Transition, Cana- 
dian and Hudsonian. 

As might be expected in so arid a region as this, these 
forests’ have been frequently devastated by fire. The 
greatest ravages have been in the yellow. pine belt, and 
follow the course of the lumbering with great regularity. 
As yet the fires have not greatly damaged the middle or 
Shasta fir timber belt. 

It can ‘readily -be understood that the life zones of 
Shasta form the chief subject ef Dr...Merriam’s study. 
These are well shown on a diageam: giving an outline of 
the Bown in the Shasta Valley, simmering 
in the” and. beat, lies a patch of upper Sonoran 
life. mtg aaa rap aby nner 
zone, above which follow the Canadian, Hudsonian, Alpine 
and Arctic. The: study of these life zones here is ip 
some degree complicated hy the excessive aridity of the 
mountain. Water is so scarge that many species which 
would he looked for jn certain zones are lacking. 


The extent of each of these zones is, of course, de- 
termined by the mammals, birds and plants found there. 
Lists of these are given for each zone, and the fauna and 
flora of Shasta are contrasted with corresponding faunas 
and floras of the Sierras and the Cascades, both as to 
the presence and the absence of certain species in those 
ranges. Standing alone as Shasta does, the question 
naturally arises whence come the northern species that 
are found on it? -Which of the neighboring ranges has 
contributed most to the life of this mountain? _ The 
points discussed are of very high interest. Very useful, as 
bearing on the subject, are the fully annotated lists of 
mammals, birds and plants which close the volume of 
180 pages. 

The volume is very fully illustrated, chiefly from photo- 
graphs of the mountain, its scenery, its trees, birds and 
mammals, and also by some of Mr. Fuertes’ beautiful 
bird drawings and a few cuts that have already appeared 
in another connection. The work is of high interest to 
all students of nature, and indeed to all intelligent per- 
sons who have any fondness for outdoor matters. 


WILL THE LICENSE DO IT? 


On a Long Island market garden farm the other day a 
man was sitting down in a field sorting turnips, when there 
came to him simultaneously the report of a shotgun and 
a charge of bird shot, which struck him full in front, 
wounding him in face and body. He rose to his feet with 
a frantic yell, only to see two scared “sportsmen” running 
away at top speed. 

Last Saturday on another Long Island farm'a man was 
working in a barnyard, when he was startled by the 
discharge of a gun close behind him and saw a barn dove 
fall wounded from the roof of the barn, shot by a “‘sports- 
man.” On the same farm the next day, being Sunday, 
close attention was required through the day to herd the 
cattle out of range of trespassing “sportsmen.” 

The incidents are typical of scores and hundreds which 
are happening every day. The suburbs of our cities and 
towns are scoured by an increasing horde of ruffians and 
rowdies, armed with shotguns and fortified by liquor, 
who, in their reckless and impudent invasions of grounds 
and their random shooting at the cows, chickens, pigeons 
and small birds of field and orchard, are a constant menace 
to property and human life. 

The existence of this class is an evil of serious moment 
to decent sport, since, as we have already pointed out, the 
ruffian shooters, by reason of their number and prom- 
inence, create in the public mind a prejudice against the 
real sportsman and his legitimate pursuit of game in 
legitimate ways. It is for the interest of respectable sport, 
then, that the lawless element should be suppressed. In- 
deed the time has fully come when sportsmen’s clubs and 
game protective associations may profitably put themselves 
on record, defining their attitude toward this obnoxious 
class, and taking steps to secure abatement of the nuisance. 

Where shall we find the remedy? From Rhode Island 
comes a suggestion that the solution of the problem may 
lie in a gun license’ system; and there are several con- 

siderations which appear to give reasonable color to the 
proposition. Assuming that before being permitted to go 
abroad on lands other than his own or than such as may 
be leased by him, a gunner were compelled to equip him- 
self with a license bearing his name and address and 
subject to revocation upon violation of the conditions 
governing its possession and use, may we not assume that 
the holder of such a license would be subjected to a more 
strict personal accountability? If the holder of such a 
license were required to carry it with him while shooting 
and to exhibit to any person on demand, the very fact that 
his identity was thus subject to disclosure would certainly 
have the effect of restraining him in a degree from a 
course .of conduct which as: an unknown and unidentified 
stranger with a gun he might be quite ready to pursue: It 
it beyond question that the sense of unaecountability has 


. a.large share in influencing these. fellows to make them. 


bold to commit their depredations. They are away from 
home ; the: people they encounter do. not, know who. they 
are, nor where they come frem; and no one can-¢all thenr 
to aceount: so they ate tmder no restraint, and the coarse 
nature comes to the surface, If this were changed by. the 
license system and William Shakespeare, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, knew that he would have to show his license 
on demand and tell who he was and where he came from, 


he would walk 9 straight path and be carefyl how he con- 


ducted himself. And on the other hand the very fact that 
an intruder upon the land was obliged by the statute to 
show his license, and thus to disclose his identity, would 
be apt to give the farmer or the land owner more confi- 
dence in his dealing with the trespasser. The system 
might readily be so devised as to insure an observance of 
the conditions of the license, and these conditions could 
be made so comprehensive and specific that the result 
would be to hold the shooter accountable for his con- 
duct from the time he left his home until his return to it. 

We would be glad to have the opinions on this subject of 
those who have given the matter some thought. Is the 
remedy to be found in a gun license, and has the time 
come for resort to this expedient? If the license will not 
afford us the desired corrective, what will? In what way 
shall we suppress the cow shooter? 








GAME IN TRUNKS. 

CoMMISSIONER JAS. H. WorDEN, of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners, sends us a report of a 
game seizure made the other day by Chief Game Warden 
Kalbfus. The individuals concerned were from Mount 
Vernon, a village adjoining Greater New York. Their 
names are not given; but we assume that they are of the 
average run of residents of that town, men who-when at 
home do not dodge the police nor purloin bric-a-brac on 
their social calls nor steal the milk from their neighbors’ 
stoops. Yet when they go into a neighboring State for 
shooting they do not hesitate to cheat the authorities and 
try to make off with stolen goods. And they got caught. 

The law forbidding a sportsman to take home his game 
is a harsh one; so much cannot be denied. It deprives one 
of a privilege which is highly valued. One likes to have 
some tangible testimony to his skill, some evidence of his 
success; he wants to show his birds to his family and 
friends, and to share with them. Nevertheless if the 
privilege is denied, only one course is open to a conscien- 
tious and right-minded person; that is to accept the re- 
striction philosophically and adhere to the letter of the 
law. The man who smuggles game in his trunk must 
leave something of his self-respect behind him. 

These Mount Vernon shooters knew before they went to 
Pennsylvania, or might have known and should have 
known, that they would not be permitted to bring home 
any game. Theytherefore, when they went to Pennsylvania 
for shooting, undertook, in honor, to attempt to take no 
game out of the State, and they were bound by honor to 
refrain from any smuggling tricks. To keep faith with 
the people of the State whose guest one happens to be 
is much more worth while than to sneak out a few par- 
tridges to take home. 


Here is a story with a moral. Mr, Maximilian H. 
‘Foster, of this city has long cherished:an ambition to 
possess a moose head won by himself in fair quest in 
Canadian woods. In pursuit of the trophy he had made 
pilgrimage after pilgrimage, but only to return from each 
arduous expedition disappointed, until the years counted 
eleven. In all these years he had seen many moose, 
but the moose, the fellow with the head worth while, had 
eluded him. Now he has just returned from the twelfth 
annual moose hunt, and the fortune of 1899 has brought 
compensation in full for the disappointments that have 
gone before. This year Mr. Foster comes home from the 
Tobique with a moose head measuring sixty-five inches 
from tip to tip, the record head for that country. As we 
have before now alluded to Mr. Foster’s phenomenal ill- 
luck, it is a great pleasure to record the success which has 
at last rewarded his pluck and perseverance. 





Representative of the class of Western men of whom 
we wrote the other day as a “type that has passed” was 
the Colorado pioneer Philander Simmons, who died in 
Denver last week after a life full of wanderings and 
vicissitudes, America still possesses such picturesque 
types, but the changed conditions of modern life present 
few opportunities for us to discover them. There died 
recently i itt New_York city a man who, originally a “Bow- 
ery Boy,” had run away to the Mexican war, had been a 
filibuster with Walker, had commanded a regiment in the 
Civil War, had been: Prominent in city politics, and in 
1897, at the age of. nearly seventy years, went to the 
Klondike ag a gold seeker. The sparse population of the 
old far West made. the salient characteristics of each mau 
at once evident, while among the dense population of the 
Present day it js only the strongest Sherr who come 
to the front 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





: TNov. 25, 1899. 





Cie Sportsman Conrist. 


Around and About a New Adi- 
rondack Camp. 


Once more I am where I like to be—out in the woods, 
sitting at the door of a new log cabin and writing upon 
a home-made table, upon an Indian summer day. The 
sun shines bright and warm without, and the balsam gum, 
oozing from the pores of the green logs, fills the cabin 
with a delicious perfume, -Outside the autumn leaves are 
falling, and their colors, varying from bright carmine to 
a rusty brown, as they descend and blend with the bright 
green of the balsam and spruce in kaleidoscopic changes, 
make a picture that no scene paitner can imitate. 

Prostrate and decaying logs, once monarchs of the for- 
est, now lie covered with green moss beside and over the 
brook down below, and the brook and the birds vie with 
each other in exultation, and all nature is joyous this 
autumn day as though improving the opportunity before 
the winter storms and cold make bleak this cheerful spot. 

As I write I hear the boom of Guide Delmarsh’s 
three-barrel gun away down the glen, and I believe that 
we will have broiled partridges for some late supper. 
The bird will be hot, but the cold bottle—Oh, well, a tin 
pail filled from the icy spring will answer. I also hear 
a slight knock on the window glass. A little bird—a sap- 
sucker we call them—has flown in and bumped his head 
in trying to escape. I pick him up and hear his peep of 
fear; but would I hurt him? Oh, no! I take him out to 
a bough on the tree, and his claws prick my fingers as 
though clinging to a frieudly hand and loath to part. He 
went away after a while and possibly told his mates in 
bird talk that a man who writes once in a while to the 
FOREST AND STREAM, because he likes to, gave him s6me 
assistance in time of trouble—maybe so. 

Let us go back to the starting point. I left New York 
when thousands were going in, and I did so by agree- 
ment. The Deer Slayer made an appointment with 
Hurry Harry and agreed to meet him on a certain day in 
a certain place in this same forest, so Fenimore Cooper 
says, and I likewise agreed to meet a guide on a certain 
day, and inasmuch as Admiral Dewey would not change 
dates I could not stay to entertain him—but there were 
others. 

On the way to the station I heard the pulsating of 
drums and the tingle of the spirit of ’76 went through 
my spine, and though there be not hair enough on my 
head to stand up to the thrill, as I turned the corner and 
met the troops my rifle involuntarily came to right shoul- 
der, and the words “Left, left, hay foot, straw foot, left” 
ran in my mind, and I marched along beside the soldiers 
with head up and stomach out as proud as the best until 
the spell was broken by the shout of a gamin, who 
yelled: “Hey, Mickey, see de ol’ sport step out!” 

Arriving at the station I saw a little white casket 
passed gently into a child’s hearse, and then move slowly 
away, followed by father, mother, sister and brother in 
a coach. What a contrast of sadness and joy! Millions 
of people rejoicing at the coming of a great man, and a 
small family mourning the departure of a little child. So 
the occurrences of life weave in and out, and one has its 
effect upon the other, and the drift of the whole is to- 
ward the good in all things. 

The Empire State Express, usually crowded, carried 
but few, and it was a simple stretch of the imagination 
to think myself a prominent statesman booming along in 
the president’s private car to keep an appointment at 
some agricultural horse trot to tell the people what to 
do to save the country. The barns and fences flew by, 
leaving the letters of the words Sarsaparilla, Castoria 
and Soap in my eyes, and I thought of “that tired feeling,” 
and that I heard the children cry for castoria, while the 
tramps did not the same for soap. 

In due time Old Forge was reached.: The place takes 
its name from its former iron industry, and near the 
Forge House there stand as relics of bygone days the 
old triphammer and anvil. The guides and loggers are 
still wont to test their strength in lifting the anvil during 
idle moments. I tried and failed. 





The steamboat’s whistle sounded its warning, and the: 


few passengers—guides and gunners—gathered around 
the boilers, spun lying yarns about their prowess and 
discussed the merits of various brands of whisky. 

Saturday was passed restlessly at Eagle Bay awaiting 
the arrival of Guide Delmarsh. The fitful sunshine came 
and went, and the intervals of disappearance were filled 
up with darkness, skurrying snowflakes and autumn 
leaves in a wild whirl of chilly wind. 

Once when the sun shone brightly I tried to target the 
sights of a new Savage rifle, and in a few moments was 
drenched with snow and rain and numb with cold, Sun- 
day morning I packed the garb of civilization in my 
trunk, and donning the hunting togs waited at the lake 
shore for my friend, and from over the sprayed whitecaps 
of the lake came a canoe propelled by a stroke that I 
knew so well. Then the broad blue-shirted back became 
plainer, until the prow of the canoe slid upon the sand at 
my feet. He asked me if I wished to wait until the lake 
quieted down before crossing, and I told him that I would 
start for Heaven in a hand-basket with him and bank 
upon a safe arrivel. True, it was rough, and at times it 
seems as if we would swamp, but with rare skill he car- 
ried me safely over the billows and through the troughs, 
and with packs and rifles we entered the forest and the 
cold wind was shut out by a natural roof, and our feet 
trod the woodland carpet. It is a carpet that fades and 
renews its changing pattern and colors often. It is in- 
grain and velvet by turns, and often full of rents and 
soiled: but it wears well, and at times can be bought at 
bargain sales. stad 

Once more the cool fragrance of the woods isin my 
nostrils, and then suddenly I enter a flood of warm.air. 
as though passing from a cool to a warm room, and 
look about in search of a camp-fire. There is none, and 
the cause of the warmth is one of the woodland’s secrets. 
Anon the sun comes out to stay through the day,. and 

the shadows of the falling leaves or of the wings of the 
~ birds in their flight overhead dart over the tree trunks 
and open glades. and the squirrels chase the shadows and 
themselves in wild frolic. and sputter at us with insulting 


grimace and fijrt of bushy tails, 


- instead of the nailing, so the others told me. 


In descending the hillside the weight of my pack top- 
pled me over as I stooped to pick a rare fern. I pitched 


- my rifle toward my destination and, like Columbus when 


landing, kissed the earth; but*there was no harm done 
beyond. a wet stain on ome knee and a pound of wet 
mould in my hand and up my sleeve. Whatever makes 
you laugh or causes others to do so adds to the pleas- 
ures of the trip, and then with reasonable success in 
securing game comes the good of it all. 

Three hours of hard tramping brought us to our old 
open camp of previous years, and we decided to spend 
the night there rather than push on to the log cabin in 
process of construction three miles further in. We cut 
the huge backlog and the smaller wood for the night fire 
and pulled balsam twigs from branches for our beds, and 
from the camp lantern took kerosene to remove the 
pitch from our hands, and from within the hollow trunk 
of a neighboring tree we unearthed the camp tinware, and 
the dear old combination coffee and tea pot that brewed 
so many decoctions that “cheer but not inebriate” came 
up smilingly. Sooty and black outside, with the lid 
bound on with wire, and the handle leaning at a de- 
crepit angle, it was ready for another heated argument 
with us. We scoured the cutlery by driving it into the 
ground, and we cooked our supper of eggs, potatoes 
and flapjacks, and condensed milk and maple syrup 
made rich coffee and cakes. We washed the dishes be- 
cause we found—about the only thing around a hunter’s 
camp that the hedgehogs will not chew up—a piece of 
soap, and this with a last year’s rag that looked suspi- 
ciously like a remnant of underwear did the work. 

Then we hit up the pipés and talked around the fire 
until late. Either the smoke of the fire or the pipes, or 
both combined, overcame us, and we rolled up in our 
blankets and slept the sleep of the righteous. 

Before the first gray light of morning came we were 
up, and the fire snapped, and the odor of coffee and 
toasted bread blended with the aromatic smoke of burn- 
ing silver birch. Then we stepped out into the forest 
while it was till dark, in search of the bounding buck, 
and found him not. When near camp upon our return 
a doe watched us calmly from a boulder on the hillside, 
but we do not shoot does, and ina desire to see the lithe 
beauty run I cracked the dead spruce near her with a shot, 
and over the hills and far away she sped, feeling better 
for the early exercise and probably wondering what those 
two things were and what they made that noise with. 

We left the camp like parting with an old friend, and 
after tramping over the mountains for three miles heard 
the sound of the saw and hammer, and I remembered 
the expression “Busy marts of trade,” an expression 
that is tabooed from modern literature as a “chestnut,” 
and even “chestnut” is now out at compound interest; 
but the sound did not indicate the growing village or 
commerce—just the erection of a hunter’s camp of un- 
hewn logs, 12 x 14 feet inside and so low-ceiled that the 
silk hat of the minister would be crushed should he call 
upon us without uncovering. Overhead, under the steep 
pitched and spruce shingled roof, we can sleep when all 
is done, and we jump into the work with Father Del- 
marsh, Archie’s brother Eri, and his cousin, whom I 
chose to call Longfellow for obvious reasons. We make 
the chips fly, and if “the workman is known by his chips,” 
as they say, you would be well acquainted with us were 
you here. Being more proficient at ground than lofty 
tumbling, I chose to lay the floor, and some of it was 
blind nailed, and the rest looked as though I were blind 
Overhead 
the others were shingling and laying 7 inches to the 
weather, and breaking joints, and as I went out for 
another board they broke the staging as well. They came 
down like so many coons from a chopped tree, and felt 
themselves over for broken joints. : 

The cook stove came.in on a sled team in the after- 
noon, and the sash and other necessary things, and we 
got the stove into place, and had the usual experience in 
putting up the pipe, and heard the usual expletives ac- 
company the process. Each one knew more about the 
dampers than the others, and the word, or an abbrevia- 
tion of it, was often heard before the task was complete. 
Then we nailed boards on the tree trunk near the door, 
and from amid the camp duffle came the wash basin and 
a bar of yellow soap, and rolling up the sleeves and un- 
buttonnig the collars of the flannel shirts, we bathed in 
the icy water of the brook. Those with hair combed 
without a mirror, and the absence troubled me not, as 
the towel answered nicely. 

Then by the light of a candle stub came a supper of 
bean swagen, hot johnny cake, broiled venison, baked 
potatoes, etc., then the pipes, and before the desire to 
smoke was gratified came the call of wornout bone and 
muscle for rest, and all were too tired to replenish the 
fire in the night, and there on the chilly floor, surround- 
ed by frosted logs, we passed the cold night in restless 
sleep. But the next night found us as “snug as a bug 
in a rug.” With door and sash in place, and table and 
benches made, with floor and bunks complete overhead, 
and the walls frescoed with interior decorations, and 
chinked with moss from without, and plenty of wood, I 
passed the other nights in sound sleep, with no fear of 
fire or burglars, or of awakening by cats on the back 
fence, or by the song of the belated clubman, “We 
won't go home till morning,” as he paddles along the 
street, True, the owls met and hooted on the peaked 
roof above me, and in the midnight stillness, unbroken 
save by the moaning wind an dtheir owlish love cooing, 
“Soft eyes spake love to eyes that spake again.” 

When the camp’s construction was complete, the others 
left the guide and myself to enjoy it, and as they were 
about to start up the mountain side the boys said they 
heard partridges drumming off to the left, and touching 
the G. A. R. button of the gray-haired veteran. I said: 
“They are drumming you out of camp, Uncle.” With 
fire in his eye he replied: “Birds can do it; man never 
did and never will.” His answer was characteristic of 
the sturdy old man, and his boys are “chips of the old 
block.” 

One’ morning a méssenger came down the hillside 
summoning ‘the guide to county jury duty, and for ofce 
in my life I-wanted to say- “D—n the law. and all 


’ disciples of Blackstone.” There was no appeal, and the 
Taide left me alone until at dusk his brother came back 


to camp as'a substitute, and has been with me since, 
and on this later day I r the process of writing, 


inasmuch as a knee, strained by long tramping, refuses 


‘them: 


longer to raise 210 pounds over the mountains without 
rest. “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
“a chain is as strong as the weakest link and the bridg 
as strong as its frailest support.” =~ 
Eri is away bunting sloncy pat before he wént he fig- 
ured this way-and said: “ carry 70 pounds’ more 
than I, on a lighter frame. ere being 5,280 feet in a 
mile, and allowing at least 2,000. steps to the mile, .you 
move in a ten-mile tramp 700 tons more than I do, and 
ought to rest.” Perhaps the boy figures correctly—I do 
not know. I am only figuring upon a pleasant time. 
The statistics are more appalling than the actual process 
of moving so much. i 





If the reader doesn’t mind I will tell him (or her) what 
I have seen in this wild wood in the way of living things. 
One bright day, mellow with sunshine, and with air 
laden with woodland aroma, the guide with rifle went 
one way for deer, and I went opposite with a shotgun 
for birds. After a while we swung-in together on the 
other side of the mountain. I had stop the flight of 
one hurrying cock bird and he was still in my pocket, 
and I had missed another and was thinking of the cause 
when I heard the sharp crack of nitro powder off be- 
hind me. I stood for a few moments beside a large 
moss-covered boulder in silence and my ears and eyes 
did double work, This rock, as though cut by man’s 
and decorated by woman’s hands, stood up with 
clean sides, while on top rich green and brown moss fur- 
nished nourishment for brake and fern. The trees around 
were evergreen; and no decaying leaves or twigs marred 
its cleanliness. While admiring its resemblance to a 
well-kept artificial fernery, there silently,came up to me, 
almost within hand reach, the cleanest and most graceful 
animal that ever roamed through the wildwood or saw 
the forest opening—a doe with eyes like large ripe pur- 
ple plums. She looked at me in astonishment, and I 
never even winked. The blue-brown ears, as long as the 
face, pointed toward me, and the glossy coat covering 
the supple form shone back clean to the white flag, and 
the white flag was white—‘A Milk White Flag” indeed. 
The slight, graceful limbs, now rigid, would soon be in 
action, carrying the sleek brown body in bounding flight 
over logs and stones, over the beechwood ridge up yon- 
der, and my day-dream would end in a vacant stare at 
the hole in the bush where the last white shadow faded. 

How came she there? In the charge of the Light Brigade 
some one ‘had blundered, and I think that she, startled 
at the shot fired at a male of her own kind—possibly a 
brother—trushed, she thought, to a place of safety. Was 
she safe? Sure! Oh, I could have picked her up and 
kissed her if she would let me, and I could no more 
have shot her than I could a schoolgirl playing at recess. 

The euupenes was telling upon me,.and I longed to see 
her run. T raised my hand as though in benediction, and 
said: ‘Well, you are a beauty!” With a look that might 
be considered as a reproach for undue familiarity, or as 
saying,’ Don’t you suppose that I know it?” she skipped 
away like a waltzing belle and was gone from me for- 
ever. 

Then the bold Canada jays flew in and needed 
but little encouragement to alight upon the rifle barrel. 
At the base of a decaying stump the white-footed deer 
mice came out to see what jarred the earth. Their 
quaint little eyes blinked in the bright light, but ere long, 
when the snows come and cover them 4 feet deep with a 
cold mantle, they will pass in and out of the subways 
beneath snow, roots, logs, dead moss and leaves, and 
their activity will contravene the thought that they are 
buried alive, and though they may be buried, they will be 
on top again gnawing at discarded antlers when the cover 
is off in the nascent springtime. 

Another time, while standing quietly, deep down in 
the mountain chasm, the dry leaves about my feet would 
turn over like the jumping beans from the tropics; and 
wondering at the cause and stooping to discover it a 
beechnut burr struck my hand, and then, looking up- 
ward in the leafy tree tops, I saw a number of red squir- 
rels. By some mutual understanding they send down 
showers of nuts, and coming down together gather them 
and cache them for the winter’s supply. I did not move, 
and presently from different points they descended, and 
one more bold than the rest came to my feet, but quickly 
dodged away and sputtered in anger, 4nd then-ran part 
way up a tree to a limb close by. He stood on his nose 
and fore paws and scratched savagely with his hind feet 
and barked, and I think he said to me: “I’d like to take 
a fall out of you. I’d sink my teeth in your nose and 
clutch an ear with each fore paw, and scratch the collar 
button from you with my hind feet, and bang your 
bosom with my tail.” And I laughed at that little imo— 
that Ishmael of the woods—and suddenly noticed that 
they were gathering from all directions, and fearing a 
repetition of the scene of Gulliver and the Lilliputians, I 
left to them what was their right by priority. 

Soon there was a swaying of the undérbrush, and with 
as much crushing of twigs as a fawn would cause, a 
hedgehog—the fretful porcupine of Shakespeare—ap- 
peared, and in revenge for harm done me and my camps 
in years past I bowled the mischievous thing over with a 
bullet. No, they don’t throw quills; they will swat you 
with a prickly tail, and the barbed quills come easily from 
them and painfully from the victim. Often have I pulled 
them from the face of an overzealous pup, while he sub- 
mitted to the painful operation like a stoic. 

In the brook called Red River the young trout were 
seen in masses, and I fed them with crumbs and said to 
“Uneeda biscuit.” Althou goldenrod and 
purple aster-are rarely seen in these forests, I recall one 
spot, burned over in years past, that was bright with the 
blossoms of each, and there, gay in plumage, blue and 
white, flitted the bluejays. great and small, and black- 
birds, woodpeckers and others with names unknown to 
me, flew about in uncurbed joy. and saying to each other 
in bird language, “Life is worth living.” 

Passing under huge hemlocks, oaks and maples, where 
all undergrowth and vegetation save moss had given up - 
the struggle for light and sunshine and died bewailing 
the greed of the powerfal; the pillars of the canopy over- 


. head. could be: seen, for a ‘great distance, and the cov- 
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white rear ends could be seen plainly darting hither and 
‘yon like the wig-wagging of a signal corps, or like the 
flutter of white skirts at a picnic at the cry of snakes. 
Then they went and all was still: again save the dry 
leaves, stones and twigs under foot. Half a mile more 
theangh windfalls and spots where under the balsams the 
deer had yarded in winter and where the bones told me 
that some had died of old age or starvation, I came out 
into the plain. It is acres in extent and as level as a 
floor. It was burned over this season and the black and 
charred crust gave up a pungent dust, and I seek deer 
trails which cross it for better walking. The grass grows 
richer and greener in these paths, and the fire has left 
them undisturbed, as though they were ploughed trenches 
around a prairie home. ; 

On the other side of the plains, away up among the 
mountains, there is a lake than which none is more 
beautiful. Some one said: “See Naples and then die.” 
Why ring down the curtain for so-small an inducement 
or put on a wooden overcoat when with corudroys one 
can wander in these wild regions upon an October day? 
I say to you, see a mountain lake in October and live. 
See it when the sun shines on the mirrorlike water; 
when the leaves in crimson, brown, green and yellow, 
still clinging to the supporting branches of the trees, 
are transferred in duplicate to the lake surface and seem 
to enter it even, and the moss-covered shore rocks that 
you think ought to sink float on the surface; and away 
back on another range of hills, where the warmth and 
fog from the lake surface has not access, see the frost and 
ice covered foliage glistening in the sunlight. See it all 
from the silent, gliding canoe, and thank the Creator 
that you are alive. 


One afternoon, when, weary from long wanderings, I 
returned to camp, and leaning my easy chair (a board 
with a cross-section) against a tree I watched the set- 
ting sun, A huge yellow ball (the gold standard of the 
West) was dropping down behind the mountain top high 
up before me. I saw, or thought I saw, a mammoth, 
half bird, half animal, moving over and through the tree 
tops a mile up and away on the mountain. The first im- 
pulse was to shoot, but something weird, something un- 
canny in the aspect stayed the slaughter. It was a chance 
for the big-game hunter. ‘The outlines of the monster 
were imperfect, and adjusting my glasses for better sight 
I discovered that I was the innocent victim of an hallu- 
cination. It was a bug on the vizor of my hunting cap. 
Whatever caused thé distorted fancy or the conductive 
fancy which led to it still had its influence, and as my 
eyes closed in slumber there was left in them the picture 
of the sunset, and I thought of the happy hunting ground 
beyond, and believed that the portal thereto rested on 
the blue and gold cumulus cloud strata to the left, and 
} thought I left that earthly camp and darted through 
the forest and up to the mountain top and stepped off 
into space and floated in ozone until at last, with feet 
resting on steps of pearl and gold, I looked about for 
the janitor. Yet it seemed not to be a building—rather 
a walled estate—and I felt that I must find the lodge 
keeper before being apprehended by game keepers. 

Then that old fisherman of revered memory, St. Peter, 
came to me and said: “What is it, man; what is wanted?” 
And I told him that I did not know yet and asked him 
to tell me if there was a place where the fires burned 
eternally; a place paved with infants’ skulls and good 
intentions, and where all alike had a plots in the lake 
of fire; and he told me “No”; told me that it was a myth 
invented by those who wished to rule by fear, and: I 
asked him if there were a divine right to rule. 

“Not where you came from, he said; “party majori- 
ties decide that.” 

“Can I walk around in there, St. Peter?” 

“Go in: go where you please. We bar none. There is 
no posted ground, no game laws or preserves. 
beside the still waters and lie down in green pastures and 
there find those gone on before; those of your own 
ways and habits; those whom you have loved and who 
have loved you—no night, no storm, no pain—all serenity 
and sunshine.” 

And with friends all about and with no thought of 
time, I wandered about the celestial forest and streams, 
and I saw Tecumseh, Pontiac, Red Jacket, all of the 
Sagamores, and the Seminole chief who had forgotten 
that he said: “I’ll taunt ye with my latest breath, I'll 
hate ye till I die.” There were Uncas and the Path- 
finder talking with the Iroquois and Hurons, while Fen- 
imore Cooper and Francis Parkman stood by smiling. 
Yonder playing together were now living exemplifica- 
tions of the destructiveness of the extremes of heat and 
cold—the Casabianca boy who stood upon the burning 
deck and the Alpine youth who cried “Excelsior” and 
perished amid snow and ice. 

In due time dear old Fred Mather came, and gather- 
ing all the men that he had fished with retired with them 
to a leafy grotto and led them in singing “Shall We 
Gather at the River.” Then Sam Lovel hurried by and 
on his shoulder he carried old “Ore-bed.” He had 
smuggled in the only gun that I saw. I ran after him 
and said, “Sam, what are you up to?” and he told me that 
Rowland Robinson was coming, and that he and Uncle 
*Lisha were mustering all New Englanders to give him 
welcome—“‘Come on.” And when the good man came 
with sight restored and white hair and beard waving in 
the celestial zephyrs, like the plumes of Navarre, we 
cheered that Vermonter as only one other has been 
cheered, and then he led us in singing “Hurrah for old 
New England and her cloud-capped granite hills.” 

Daniel Boone, Dave Crockett, Kit Carson and the 
illustrious Buffalo Bill had organized a new Wild West 
Show, and the Rough Riders, led by our Teddy, did well 
their stunt. The impression gained from the earthly 
pictorial illustrations that the only angels having wings 
were women and children was verified, and the men do 
not fly about as on earth. All is passive, and the genial 
editor of the Forest anp STREAM, with blue pencil over 
ear and shears ent from his neck with golden chain; 
like Aguinaldo’s whistle, informed me that he was to 

publish a new periodical called the “Spiritual Sports- 
” All would be on the free list, and the paper would 
all old subscribers aay under the impulse of a 
stamp. His old friends and correspond- 
were him—all save Ransacker, who had re- 
below with chip on his shoulder waiting to have 


Go walk . 


some one tell him. what a sportsman is. 
longer sitting at his tent front on the great waterless 

ansas prairie and harking back to the Hatfield Mead- 
ows and his boyhood days, is where we all see him, and 
I grasp his hand in comradeship, and while talking about 
the Connecticut River we heard in the distance the notes 
of the “Huntsman’s Song.” It was played upon the 
calliope operated by liquid air in expansion, and from 
around a bend in the silver-paved boulevard there came 
an automobile golden chariot propelled by that mys- 
terious “power behind the throne,” and Nimrod, “mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” was motorman, and Didymus, 
from the Floridian everglades, was footman, and he said: 


“Say, you two exterminatory peregrinators, get in, 
climb up. 


Pine Tree, no 


“*Climb into the band wagon; 
Sit upon the golden dragon; 
Sound the post horn; beat the drum; 
Sand the tracks, let motor hum.’ ” 


We rolled away for leagues, and amid fields Elysian, 
where grew all the flowers that clustered around my 
boyhood home in the New England hills. There were 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, marigolds, purple and white 
lilacs, asters, tiger lilies, white and yellow daisies, golden- 
rod, and the wild rose crept and carried its blossoms over 
the hedges and palisades. In the water near the lacus- 
tral shores the pond lilies bloomed and dispensed their 
nectaral perfume to mingle with that of the wild honey- 
suckle, and the game fish of the lake leaped into the 
bright light with sparkling sides, to fall back and send 
showers of iridescent spray into rainbow coloring. 

Anon we passed an inclosed field on the uplands, and 
wandering about in corduroy and canvas clothing were 
hundreds of obsolete sportsmen, and I asked Didymus 
if they were game hogs in pound, and he, disgusted at 
the inelegant expression, jostled me and I fell—fell like 
a snowflake from Heaven to—to—well, to that hole back 
of the tree where I had gone to sleep in camp. It was 
dark around me, and the night dew falling on the dead 
leaves to prepare them for the morrow’s fermentation 
in the sun’s rays made with the darkness a dismal and 
damp contrast to the light and warm dryness of the 
happy hunting ground I had just been so rudely ejected 
from. I wondered if that boy guide had aught to do 
with hurrying me back, and I thought that if he had I 
would gladly attend his funeral, and even pay out a few 
dollars for flowers and let him take his chances of going 
where I did without a letter of introduction from me. 
But the boy was honest and faithful, for I heard a shot 
on the mountain and saw a glimmer of a lantern, and he, 
like Diogenes, was looking for an honest man. Two 
shots from the camp in reply brought him back, and 
he said: 

“T thought you were lost. Where have you been?” 

“A long way off, Eri, but I came back quickly.” 

While getting supper he was uneasy, and at the table 
he asked me again where I had been. 

“T went to Heaven, boy.” 

The white of his eyes shone in the lantern light, and 
he stopped eating and said: 

“Well, you must have had a high time.” 

The hot coffee that I was drinking met the exploding 
mitth from my lungs somewhere near the foot of the 
back stairs of my nose and I choked, and my cup ran 
over, and to avoid the scalding I arose quickly and upset 
the bench upon which he sat, and he went to the floor 
with the paper tablecloth that he grasped for safety, and 
all that was on it. We saved what we could and finished 
the meal, and he was consoled with a Pittsburg stogie 
while I reserved a Garcia Perfecto. 

Then, taking candle and climbing the ladder to sleep 
aloft,. we disrobed with no fear of “Peeping Toms,” 
while the millers and moths batted against the unshaded 
glass to reach the candle flame. The bed-making process 
consisted only in arranging the new horse blankets in 
such a way that the neck buckle would not scratch 
“beauty that unadorned is adorned the most.” 

I slept out the night quietly, and before daylight tickled 
the feet of that boy with the burnt end of a still hot 
match and “Awoke him once, and he said: ‘Awake me 
again.’” The words “deer hunting” brought him out, 
and we left the cabin, and a short distance away the fog 
from the mountain side hid it from sight. Say, you 
hunters, is not the dawn of day, or just before dawn, the 
best part of it? If you have been out at that time you 
know all about it, and if you haven’t it will do no good 
to describe the joyful thrill. That morning, when the 
eastern gray light came in flat beneath the tree tops, I 
saw a buck coming out of the valley 150 yards away, and 
pointing him out to the boy, said: “Hit him on the run 
and he is yours.” When he was ready a slight noise 
startled the deer, and as he went flying away the rifle 
cracked, the flag dropped, and then the buck—that 
boy had done it.. Whirr, whirr, from the bushes, and 
crack, crack, from the shotgun—a deer and two grouse 
had come to us in a fair fight, and we trussed up the deer 
where he fell, and at the cabin fifteen birds hung where 
thirteen had hung before, side by side, with feathers 
touching, and I said to the boy, Eri: 

“When the line reaches to the other end of the cabin 
I am going home. We are in for hot weather, and your 
meat will spoil. Go out for a pack horse and take in 
the deer and give it to the man who has been kind to 
you all summer by providing you with work.” 

I knew that was what he wanted, but he felt that the 
deer was-mine and said so, and I reminded him of the 
fine heads that I have at home and of my statement made 
previously that I would not shoot another deer. It is 
not all of life to live, nor all of a hunt to kill. He got 
the horse, went out and came back the next morning 
happy. 





The days grew warmer, the string of birds was com- 
plete, and one dry morning we cleaned camp and put 
all in order and left what seemed to me to be home. We 
took enough coffee and food to allow staying at the old 
open camp till the next morning, and after three miles 
of hot work reached-it. In making the coffee over the 
open fire the nail in the end of the golf club burned out 
and the pail and its contents were spilled into the fire. 
The next attempt unsoldered the’ pail, and the second 
rd followed = e ore Ue f pcreees with = 

i rtion, but we none or su or for 
breakfast the next day, and inasmuch as I had rather be 


at home’ with coffee than in the woods without it, we 
started anew for the lake, seven whole miles away. But 
say, it was hot! and the only redeeming feature was that 
there was no chump around to say “Is it hot enough 
for you?” The pack weighed 45 pounds, the rifle 8, and 
the shotgun 74 more, and there was no air stirring ex- 
cept what we moved, and perspiration ran off of my bald 
head in streams, and what little hair I have was dripping 
with moisture, The sweat blinded me as I stumbled 
along, and that boy said: “You ought to have gutters 
on your eyebrows.” I made up for the leakage at every 
spring hole and brook, and we kept up steam until at 
last I tumbled into the bathtub at the hotel. 

On the way out that old pack horse called “Doctor” 
passed us, and he bore the burdens of a lawyer sports- 
man from Kingston, N. Y. This lawyer was a giant in 
stature, and a typical sportsman, willing to spend his 
money, happy himself, though his luck was poor, and he 
spread an atmosphere about him that was a positve refu- 
tation of the anomaly “Circumstances make the’ man.” 
The old horse remembered me, and he remembered that 
two years ago he threw me off and in the mud, the depth 
and thickness of which I have never seen since, and 
while resting on the trail side this year he came ambling 
up, and placing his grizzled head on my shoulder laughed 
with me, and we renewed a former friendship. I think 
that many readers of Forest AND STREAM know the old 
horse, or of him, and that they love him as I do. 

Upon the day of reaching the lake a Brooklyn lady 
with rare skill and the necessary paraphernalia secured a 
fine lot of small-mouthed bass. I complimented her to 
the extent of receiving an invitation to sit at their table, 
and Mr. Stevens, an expert angler himself, seemed 
pleased that Adam lost a rib in primeval times. 

The tale is nearly told, and I am writing the last of it 
as the train speeds along the Mohawk Valley, where long 
years ago Isaac Joques the devoted Jesuit missionary, 
sacrificed himself piece by piece to the Indians in an 
endeavor to bring them into the fold, and the work of 
converting the heathen still goes on; and to-morrow— 
Sunday—as I sit at home at the midday meal of broiled 
grouse, One Lung, High Ball and Gin Sling will amble 
past the house on noiseless sneakers, with Bible up one 
sleeve and a pack of cards up the other, on the way to 
Sunday school, and entering while still chuckling at the 
result of a dog fight in front of the church, receive a 
chiding for their sporting proclivities, and the religious 
instruction meekly, while their almond eyes beam upon 
the Melican girl teacher. 

There is an end to everything but a spliced rope, and 
in closing I trust that the sportsman reader will look 
upon the invasion of the happy hunting ground as but a 
dream, which in due time will be a reality, and that all 
will meet there, 


After the hoops come off of the barrels, 
And there is nothing to hold up the staves; 

After the bung holes float off on the zephyrs 
And all heads are low in their graves. 


After Gabriel sounds the last trumpet call and shouts 
“All ashore that’s going ashore—last call!’”’ may ,we meet 
there, and then let me caution you to be discreet in con- 
versation, inasmuch as away back, nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago, the Pharisees were unable to answer a word 
and durst not ask more questions. 

W. W. Hastincs. 


A Welcome for the Boy. 


Wymore, Neb., Nov. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There were expressions of delight in the family circle 
Sunday morning, when the announcement was read in 
FoREST AND STREAM that Mr. Rowland E. Robinson 
would continue the Danvis stories and tell us how Sam 
Lovel’s boy acquired the “art of being a boy.” 

“Good! Bub will have a name now. Yes, and we 
shall have Uncle Lisher and Aunt Jerusha and Sam and 
Huldah and Antwine and Peltier, and all the old friends 
with us again. Won’t that be jolly!” And so the com- 
ments ran. No books ever entered our house that gave 
more genuine pleasure than the four by Mr. Robinson: 
“Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” “Sam Lovel’s Camps,” ‘“Danvis 
Folks” and “Uncle Lisha’s Outing.” They were read 
twice aloud to the family and once in the sick room, 
and each of the characters seems like a dear old friend to 
us all: And to hear some members of the family talk 
you would think they had been raised in old Vermont 
in the days of Granther Hill, “seems as how you would.” 

And while I am talking about books, there is another 
that belongs in the same class with those named above, 
and that-is “Men I have Fished With,” by Col. Fred 
Mather. When I want to get near to nature’s heart I 
take this book and read the three chapters of “Antoine 
Gardepee.” This is an outing classic that I dearly love. 
Are we never to have volume two? , 

I wish all the good things published in ForEsT AND 
SrreaM since I have been a reader of it were published 
in book form; one series in particular I remember was 
“Tales Told by the Camp Fire.” I wish I had it, but 
have not even a copy of the paper that contains one. 
Well, I must close, and go out and shoot some quail. 

A. D. McCanpDtgss. 
A Well Poised Grouse. 

Apropos of the grouse meeting illustrated in the draw- 
ing of “A Country Road” in our issue of Nov. 4, Mr. J. 
L. Davison writes of another experience last September : 
“After dinner on Sunday I lit a cigar and started for a 
walk to a small piece of woods within the village limits, 
and within five minutes I walked up within a rod of a 
cock grouse under a small tree. Did he fly? No, indeed! 
He just spread his tail and ruff, and majestically walked 


out of sight under some small hemlock trees, as 1f he was 
lord of all creation.” 


Cruising on the West Coast. 


Fort Myers, Fla., Nov. 13.—Have just arrived from up 
the Caloosahatchee. Could not get, through to Okeecho- 
bee. Water too low. Birds are plenty. w more plume 
birds than I have seen in five years. Game fairly plenty. 
Hunters, ditto. We go from here south as far as Panther 
Key—perhaps further. Shall see Old John if he is alive. 
Will tell you about it later. TARPON. 
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Beyond Mad River Mountain. 


THINKING that perhaps a large number of-the readers 
of the Forrest AND STREAM who have always lived in 
the old settled parts of country where large game such as 
deer and bear have long since become extinct*through 
the onward march of civilization would like to hear 
something from a section of country where such game 
is still to be found in large number, 1 hope the following 
may prove of some little interest to them. * 

Having lived in Kentucky until three years ago, I had 
never had an opportunity of hunting anything but quail 
and cottontail rabbits, so you may imagine with what 
interest I listened to the tales of the old Forty-niners 
about the big game in the north Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
In July of last year I decided to organize a small party for 
an expedition in search of big game and adventure. The 
party consistel of Mr. Roy Sousley, a young Kentuckian; 
Mr. Jule Egger, of New York, and myself. The trip ex- 
tended over a period of nearly three months,” 

Purchasing a full line of hunting and camping supplies 
in San Francisco, we embarked in a small sailing vessel 
for the north California coast. The trip was a pleasant 
one until we reached Cape Mendocino, about 200 miles 
above Frisco, where we encountered one of the most 
terrific storms of the year. Every one was ordered be- 
low, and the hatches were securely fastened down. 

By permission of the captain Roy and I remained on 
deck dressed in our almost waterproof hunting suits, and 
if you want an experience that you will likely remember 
just remain on the deck of a small sailing vessel when 
the sea is breaking over her mountain high. 

We were soon drenched to the skin, and were well 
satisfied to go below. Our game little vessel, after bat- 
tling with the sea all night and the next day, landed us 
at Eureka, a little hamlet of a few hundred souls, en- 
tirely without railroad, telegraph or telephone connection 
with the outside world. 

After a good night’s rest in a bed that was not standing 
on one end half the time and on the other end the other 
half, we went to a neighboring stable to procure our 
pack horses, for as we were going into a section of coun- 
try where there were no roads we could: only use pack 
horses, wagons being out of the question. It was our 
intention to take four horses, one for each to ride, and 
one to carry most of our provisions; but when we in- 
formed the villager of the section we intended to ex- 
plore, we were advised to abandon the trip, for they said 
that the mountains in summer were as barren as a desert, 
our horses would starve to death and we would be com- 
pelled to return. . 

At this we were indeed greatly disappointed and came 
near losing one of our party, who wished to return to 
Frisco; but we were determined to go on at any cost, and 
finally persuaded him to contnue with us. 

After a consultation we decided to take only one pack 
animal to carry our provisions, and to make the trip on 
foot, thinking it better to starve only one horse than four. 

Taking only such provisions as were absolutely neces- 
sary, such as bacon, lard, flour, rice, prunes and coffee, 
packing them cn the horse, and strapping guns and am- 
munition on our backs, together with a few cooking 
utensils, we were ready to start. A crowd of about 100 
persons had gathered about us,.and amid shouts of “I'll 
give them four days to get back,” and “They'll never reach 
the top of Mad River Mountain,” we turned our faces 
to the north and our backs on Eureka, 

We had traveled six or eight miles, when we came 
upon a country store called Freshwater, situated at 
the foot of a mountain. Indicating the direction we 
wished to go, we were informed it would be necessary 
for us to climb that mountain, the summit of which was 
2,700 feet above where we stood. We commenced the 
ascent by a narrow winding road, which led us through 
a forest of gigentic redwoods or “big trees.” They were 
indeed gigantic, but not so large as the big trees of 
Mariposa and Calaveras, in the region of Yosemite 
Valley. About half-way up the mountain we stopped for 
a light lunch, then proceeded to the summit, and to our 
great surprise found the top of the mountain covered 
with a most luxuriant growth of grass, reaching almost 
to a man’s waist, and we began to think there was noth- 
ing in the tales that our horses would starve to death. 

The sight from the top was indeed grand. Stretching 
away from its base to the banks of Humboldt Bay lay 
the valley. we had just crossed, and beyond rolled the 
mighty waters of the great sea. The sun was just sink- 
ing behind a bank of white clouds, which added beauty 
to the scene. Being fresh from the city and unaccustomed 
to mountain climbing, we were tired out, and after a 
camp supper rolled up in our blankets, threw ourselves 
upon the ground, with nothing above us but the stars, and 
were soon fast asleep. Waking up about sunrise, we 
found our blankets drenched with dew. I mention this 
heavy dew for the reason, that, after this, night after 
night, week after week, we slept on the ground with no 
shelter, and not one drop of rain or dew moistened our 
shaggy faces. 

After breakfast we were soon on the journey. Wind- 
ing our way down the side of the mountain, we had 
traveled only a few hundred yards, when every vestige 
of. green vegetation disappeared. What a contrast be- 
tween this and the oasis we had just Icit. Anything that 
had probably grown there in the early spring had been 
dried to dust by the scorching rays of the sun. 

On and on we tramped, hour after hour, through this 
parched section of the country, until 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when we came upon a small spring oozing from 
the base of a cliff, and encamped for the night. An ac- 
cident occurred here which came nearly costing Jule a 
part of one hand. He and Roy had gone to cut wood for 
a fire. Roy, handling the axe and directing Jule‘to hold 
the stick, slashed away. driving the axe into the base of 
Jule’s thumb, nearly severing that member. Fortunately 
I was well supplied with a medical and surgical outfit, 
and soon had the wound sewed up and Jule made com- 
fortable. 

By the time we had prepared and disposed of our meal 
aight had settled around us. One of the boys; glancing 


upward, saw two shining balls of fire high.up.ifi.a tree. 7 
We knew at once that they were the eyes of, some animal, - 


but could not make out what it was. The moon. by this 
time had risen well up, and moving around antil:the fiery 
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orbs were. directly between us and the silvery background 
I took a rifle, and with a bang and a thud our game was 
on the ground. Hurrying to the spot, we found a 
ferocious wildcat. You may know that we felt relieved 
that he was out. of the way before we rolled in our 
blankets for the night. Still, if there was one, there 


might be more, and you may be sure that that night we. 


slept with one eye open, but were not disturbed. 

As this part of the country through which we were 
passing was so destitute of pasturage we decided to push 
forward as rapidly as possible, with the hope of finding 
something upon which our horse could feed, so we were 
up and on the road before sunrise. 

After a short distance of travel we began a rapid 
descent, and soon found ourselves on the bank of a river 
which we took to be the Mad River, spoken of by the 
villagers, and indeed it deserved its name, for such a 
wild and terrific confusion I had never seen in the bed ot 
a stream before. Rocks of almost every conceivable size 
lie embedded in her sandy bottom, having fallen from the 
towering cliffs above. Had some tremendous upheaval 
occurred here the confusion could not have been greater. 
The stream itself had almost dried up, but what a sight 
this must be in the early spring, when the mountains for 
miles around yield their snow to the liquefying in- 
fluence of old Sol and the waters rush through this nar- 
row channel in their mad race to the sea! 

To follow the course of this river would be an im- 
possibility, so nothing was left but to climb the mountain 
on the opposite side, and it took hours of the most 
laborious work we had ever undertaken to accomplish 
this. We were compelled to stop a number of times 
from sheer exhaustion, 

Reaching the summit, we stopped for a lunch; but 
as far as the eye could reach not a sprig of anything 
green could be seen for the horse, which was already 
showing signs oi exhaustion from the scanty amount 
of food he had had since we left the redwood mountain. 
Thinking of a bag that contained about 30 pounds of rice 
among our stock of provisions, we decided to feed him 
some of it, which he ate greedily. 

On and on we tramped, mile after mile, through this 
harren waste of mountains, for three days, most of the 
time without water, and not a bird nor any other living 
thing did we see. During this time the horse was making 
inroads on our bag of rice at an alarming rate, and we 
knew it would be only a short time until it would be 
exhausted, and then he would have to be turned loose to 
starve or his miserable existence ended with a bullet. 
loping to find better country, we decided to wait one 
more day before destroying our faithful friend. 

By way of avoiding the steepest mountain, we had 
worked our way to the lower land again, and traveling 
on came to a perpendicular cliff which rose several 
hundred feet from the edge of a dried up stream, and 
seemed to bar all further progress in that direction. 
However, after a little investigation we discovered a 
ravine leading over the top of the cliff and on up the 
mountain. Through this we made our way. The ascent 
was the steepest we had yet encountered. The midday 
sun was beating down upon the rocks and parched earth 
until they emitted heat like a furnace. 

On and on we dragged our way to within about 200 
yards of the summit, when the horse began bleeding at 
the nose from the high altitude and exertion, and one 
of the party sank to the ground with a sunstroke. What 
a place for such an accident! Not a drop of water was 
near, for it must be at least eight miles back to the last 
spring... Quickly unpacking the horse we improvised a 
tent with the blankets to shelter the patient from the 
sun. Water must be had, and Roy volunteered to go 
back down the mountain for it, taking the thirsty horse 
with him. It was late in the night before he returned, 
but thanks to his efforts he brought a good supply of 
the refreshing liquid, and the patient rapidly grew better 
under its influence. One of the peculiarities of these 
mountains is that no matter how hot the days the nights 
are invariably cool, and this night was no exception, 
for before morning we had to wrap snugly in the blankets 
to keep from shivering with cold. The cool night air 
had its good effect on our patient, and at daybreak he 
was up withthe rest of us. 

After disposing of breakfast we decided it would be 
folly to venture further in these desert mountains, and 
that the safetst plan would be to hasten back as rapidly 
as possible to civilization. 

Examining the bag of rice, we found there was not 
enough left to keep the horse alive until we could reach 
pasturage, so we decided to shoot him rather than turn 
him loose to die of starvation. But who could have 
the heart to shoot the faithful beast which had packed 
cur provisions for days and days? It would indeed 
seem like shocting one of ourselves. However, it must 
be done, so we casts lots, and it fell to me. 

Picking up a rifle and taking the poor brute by the 
halter, I started toward a dense clump of dried bushes 
some 50 yards away with the intention of making him 
fast, so that if the first shot did not kill him he could 
not dash away wounded, thus adding to his torture. I 
had reached the edge of the bushes, when I was startled 
by a rushing, sweeping noise, and looked up to see a fine 
buck deer dash away toward the summit. Dropping 
the halter of the horse I fired two ineffective shots at the 
fleeing shadow. The boys, who had been watching from 
the distance, took in the situation at once, and a yell 
went up that fairly deafening. 

We realized instantly that if deer could live here there 
must be better country near at hand. Hastily packing up 
our effects, we made for the summit in the direction the 
deer had gone, and less than 300 yards on the other side we 
met a sight that fairly transformed us into other beings. 
Stretching away down the mountain side into a vast val- 
ley lay one of the most beautiful sections of country I 


have ever. seen; trees innumerable, large and small, of 


that region, grew beautiful and 

° ss covered the nd 
was heard on sides; 

tails curled over their backs 
mb; quail and grouse flew up in 
deer, sometimes one, some- 
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mirage of maddened brain, diseaséd from the intense sun 
oe before? No, it was a reality—a hunter’s para- 
s¢ 

Making our way to the valley, we came upon a creek 
varying in depth from 1 to 6 or 8 feet, and filled with 
fish. Here we encamped. 

Having been without fresh meat for days, we must 
have a deer, so we set out for a hunt. We'had gone only 
a short distance, when we came upon several, but we ex- 
perienced all the nervousness of the new hunter for big 
game, and our shots went wild. However, our nerves 
soon becaine steadier, and we bagged a fine buck and 
carried him to camp. That night, after a hearty meal of 
venison steak, we gathered around the camp-fire, lit our 
pipes and were thoroughly enjoying the situation. The 
night was still, not a murmur was heard but the wind 
sifting its way through the tops of the trees, and the 
fire had died down to a few smoldering coals, when 
there came a splash! splash! splash! from the stream, not 
20 yards away. 

The night was dark, but not dark enough to prevent 
our making out the form of a bear on its way across the 
stream. Old bruin had smelt the fresh blood from our 
newly slaughtered deer, and had come down to investi- 
gate. Going direct to the spot, he proceeded to make 
a hearty meal irom the undesirable parts we had thrown 
away. We did not stir, and so intent was he upon his 
meal that he seemed unaware of our presence. Having 
satisfied his appetite, he made his-way back across the 
stream and disappeared in the forest. 

It was late in the afternon of the following day when 
we returned to camp from another hunt, bringing in three 
deer and eight grouse. Dressing the game and swinging 
it high in a tree, out of the reach of any animals that 
might pay us a visit, we built up a log fire, ate supper 
and rolled in our blankets for the night. How long we 
had been asleep I am unable to say, but we were awakened 
by something that sounded like a human voice coming 
from away up the mountain. Listening, we soon realized 
that it was getting nearer and made answer. 

Presently into camp rushed a fellow with “Hello, thar, 
boys, by gad I’m glad to see yer! I ain’t seen a man 
fer so long Ise most fergot how he looked. How in 
ther devil did yer fellows git in here?” We explained 
where we were from and our mission. Our new friend 
proved to be a miner, by name Paddy Miles. He was a 
man probaly fifty years of age, slightly above the medium 
height, but with a massive frame that would do credit to 
a giant, a mass of black hair, fully 20 inches in length, 
hanging down over his shoulders, and a beard reaching 
half-way to his waist. This is his story: 

About four miles by a winding way up the mountain 
he had built a little cabin, where he came to live each 
summer. He was suffering with a severe toothache and 
could not sleep, so coming out of the cabin he dis- 
covered our camp-fire and came down “to see what the 
devil it meant; didn’t think I’d see white men—thought 
I’d run on a band of them redskins from ’way up North.” 
He explained that a small party of Indians had passed 
through that section three summers before. 

Having a pair of dental forceps in my surgical case, I 
extracted the offensive masticator, which put our new 
friend in great spirits. He said, “That’s being lifted 
outer trouble to get rid of that acher. I know you fellers 
ain’t miners, so I don’t min’ tellin’ yer a few things. I’ve 
got a mine up here in these hills, and I come here every 
summer, dig out a few hundred or so in gold and then 
go back to the burg and live like a king in the winter. 
Folks down thar at the burg would like mighty well to 
know whar Paddy goes, But I always give ’em the slip 
when the snow melts, and they don’t see Paddy till the 
snow comes ag’in.” 

The “burg” spoken of by Paddy was a little village that 
lay more than a hundred miles to the south. addy 
was a hunter as well as a miner. We explained about 
the visit of the bear the night before, and told him we 
were preparing to hunt him down the next day. 

“Well,” he said, “thar’s plenty bear in here, but yer 
needn’t fix your caps fer that, "cause yer could hunt for 
a whole week and wouldn’t see a hair of ’em, he’d keep 
so far in front. It takes a dog to find them slippery 
cusses, an’ I got two up at the cabin—best that ever 
sniffed a trail.” 

With this he drew a cow’s horn from his shirt bosom, 
sounded two long blasts, and down the mountain came 
two dogs, yelping at every bound. Paddy remained the 
rest of the night with us, and promised us a bear hunt 
with his dogs the next day. 

We were up and off long before daybreak, and had 
traveled about a mile, when the dogs were heard to bark 
and Paddy exclaimed, “Thar! they’ve got a trail, an’ 
they’ll have him up a stump afore yer kin wink yer eye.” 
Well, we were compelled by twigs and branches striking 
up in the face to “wink our eye” many times as we 
rushed forward in hot pursuit up and down the side of 
the mountain, climbing in and out of guliches and ravines 
and hugging the edges of almost perpendicular cliffs 
for two hours before they “had him up a stump.” 

Finally, hearing an unusually loud barking, and hurry- 
ing to the spot. we found a tree about the size of a man’s 
body projecting over a cliff. some 20 feet high, and up 
this was old bruin, all defiance. Quite an argument arose 
as to who would do the shooting. We each wanted to, 
as this was our first bear. We were about to toss a 
coin to decide the matter. when the bear decided it for 
us. Starting back down the tree, with the white froth 
flowing from his mouth, it was evident he inteded mak- 
ing an attack. Three shots rang out almost simulta- 
er and his fighting days were over. After this we had 
several bear hunts with Paddy and his dogs and killed 
two more. 

Returning after the hunt just described, we moved our 
camp up to Paddy’s cabin and remained there about six 
weeks. 

How far this ‘beautiful section of country extended I 
a pot. bie to state, but = po canteens — miles 
of it, and were never at a loss for an ‘of’ e, 
although after the first week or two the novelty of oor. 
ing deer wore off somewhat. We killed only enough to 
sunnly the camp. with meat. wee 

There is gne incident of this trip that I ‘hesitate’ to re- 
late, fearing my readers may. think I am “stretching the 
blanket” a bit,but as it actually occurred and is neces- 
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sarily a_part of the history of the trip I feel that this 
article would be incomplete without bd 

We had been at P. i 
when a stock of a see flour 2? run low. 
Laying the ter before Paddy, we informed that 
about thirty PE Nery oi thountain lived 
an old miner, who usually had a good supply -of. provi- 


sions, and would probably sell us what we needed, so we 
decided to dis Jule on horseback for the necessary 
articles. He was on his way before.sunrise of the follow- 


ing day. We thought he should reach his destination 
by hy many iy over night and return to camp late the 
next day; but the next day and the time we expected him 
to return came and passed, to er with a greater portion 
of the following day, still no Jule appeared. 

Fearing he had met with accident, we decided to in- 
stitute a search. So leaving Paddy at the camp, Roy and 
I set out across the mountains on foot. We were pushing 
along through a thickly wooded section at the base of a 
mountain, the sun had gone down, and that time of day 
called twilight was setting in, when we heard a rustling 
of the leaves and branches, and looked up to see a large 
brown bear not 20 yards away, coming down the moun- 
tain. 

From the’ manner in which he was moving, it was 
evident he was. unaware of our presence, and would 
have passed on had not Roy, who was carrying a shot- 
gun (which contained only a charge of small bird-shot) 
thrown it to his shoulder. and_ fired. is was the most 
unfortunate thing that could have happened, for it did 
no further damage than sting him into a violent rage, 
and with a vicious snort he made at us. I being in 
front received his attention. I made for a small tree 
not larger around than a man’s head, Roy for another. 
I did not have time to climb it; there was no other chance 
of escape, and I saw there was nothing left but to fight. 
Drawing my hunting knife, which fortunately was a large 
one, and using the tree for. protection, I drove it into 
his heaving side, with all the power I could command. 
This for a moment—but only for a moment—checked 
his onslaught, and I saw nothing short of death would 
er him. 

ne of the peculiarities of a bear in making an attack 
is that he will invariably raise on his hind legs, with 
the intention of grasping you with his paws. This gave 
me a great advantage, for each time he would raise up 
his movements necessarily became slower, and with a 
lunge I would drive the knife into his breast, hoping 
to reach some vital spot and end the struggle. 

Around and around the tree we went, the bloody froth 
pouring from his mouth and nostrils—the knife had en- 
tered his lungs. Was ever a beast so vicious before, and 
would he never succumb to those terrific thrusts? How 
long we fought I do not know, but it seemed a week. 
Finally he staggered and almost fell. The loss of blood 
was telling, but he rallied and came again. This time, 


however, he was slower, and I was better able to choose 


my place to strike. 

Throwing myself forward and straining every .muscle, 
I plunged the knife into his neck, severing the wind- 
pipe, and he sank to the ground in a heap. Springing 
upon him with an agility born of desperation, I drove 
the knife again into his carcass to make sure that the 
fight was ended, and it did not end any too soon, for 
had it lasted a few minutes longer I surely should have 
succumbed to exhaustion. The sleeves of my sweater 
were torn into shreds and my arms were scratched and 
bleeding, but the tree had protected my body from injury. 
In fact, had it not been for this small tree I fear I would 
not be here now to write this account of it. 

Examining the body, we found seventeen knife wounds 
that had been inflicted; however, a number of them were 
made after he had fallen. A few minutes after this Jule 
came riding up, having secured a good supply of coffee 
and flour, and we made back to camp. f 

To give the reader an idea of the amount of game in 
this section, I think it will be safe to say that had we 
so desired we could have killed a hundred.or more deer 
and other game in large numbers during our stay. 

Frequently we would awake in the morning to find 
Paddy missing. He usually remained away all day, re- 
turning about night. These expeditions we of course 
surmised were to his mine. However, we made no at- 
tempt to watch him, feeling he did not care for us to 
know of its location. Finally one day Paddy inquired 
how much longer we intended to remain, and being in- 
formed that we would take our departure within three or 
four days,, requested us to wait until the end of the fol- 
lowing week, when he would be ready, to return to the 
“burg,” and would show us a way out of the country 
much easier of travel than the way we had come in. To 
this we gladly consented. 

On the day before we were ready to break camp Paddy 
asked me to accompany him on a little hunt, and we 
started off together. We were moving down the side 
of the mountain probably a mile ‘or more from camp. 
Paddy had marched along for some distance without 
uttering a word; his eyes were fixed on the ground, and 
he seemed in a deep study. Presently he turned around 
and said, “Look er here, pard, you've done me some 
good turns since you've been here, ‘specially pullin’ that 
darned tooth, for I spect I’d er ‘had toothache all summer 
ef it hadn’t been fer you, and ef ou tell me I kin trust 
you never to tell a soul I'll show you what no other 
livin’ man ever seed before, my mine.” ; 

Extending my hand at once’ to seal the promise of 
secrecy, we started on. Pushing our way further down 
the mountain, we came to a deep ravine, and climbing 
down into it, followed along its course for some dis- 
tance; then taking ano smaller one leading to the 
left, where we were compelled to wade in water up to 
our knees most of the way, we finally came to a black 
tunnel-shaped hole in the side of the mountajn, large 


CaOMENL, 30 wells: Se:erliieeut stonsiag. ered 
eye it email nothing entre than a tunnel ee bank of 
—- gravel. 7) cue 


’s cabin ‘probably three weeks, ~ 


“By gosh, Pard, she’s gettin’ richer every foot—there’s 
nigh on to three dollars in that pan.” That. amount is 
as by miners to be a very large yield ‘to “the pan 
° rt.” ; : 

“Now,” he said, “you’ve promised never to tell a soul, 
but I'll say this: I ain’t got no kin livin’, and Paddy 
will never tell any one else, and I ain’t going to live all 
the time, so if ever you hear of me bein’ dead you can come 
here and take it for yourself. Now, I’ll put this in with the 
rest,” indicating the gold he had pust panned out, “and 
show you what I’m goin’ to take back to the burg.” 

Pulling aside a rock which covered a hole in the sand, 
he drew forth a bag, which he said contained “eight 
hundred or so.” 

“Paddy,” said I, “what-name have you given your 
mine?” He answered, “I ain’t named her.” Upon this 
I asked him the privilege of naming the mine, and said, 
“If you agree, I shall name her after one of the most 
beautiful girls in old Kentucky, my native State. We 
shall call her the Alice Castleman.” 

I trust the lady in question will pardon the liberty I, 
a stranger, to her, took in using her name—for he con- 
sented at once, saying, “That’s fine, by gosh! An’ ef 
she’s as purty as them shining nuggets I’d just like to 
dig out enough to go thar and see her.” 

So now there lies buried away in one of the most in- 
accessible sections of the great Sierra Nevada Range one 
of nature’s treasure vaults. bearing the name of one of 
Kentucky’s fairest daughter's. 

Dr. F. S. Byrneton. 

Saw FRANCcIsco, 


Philander Simmons. 


Denver, Colo., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

I hand you newspaper notices of the death. of one of the 

few remaining old-time mountaineers of this region. I 

knew him very well. The papers treated him very fairly 

and with reasonable correctness. He was buried the 13th 
by the Colorado Pioneers in the ground of the society. 
Wm. N. Byers. 


We quote from the Rocky Mountain News report Mr. 
Byers sends: 

Philander Simmons, pioneer of Colorado and the West, 
mountaineer, trapper, miner and guide, died at the county 
hospital yesterday afternoon. Death was due to the in- 
firmities of old age and the wear and tear upon his con- 
stitution during a life of hardship in the wildest part of 
the West. 

Three years ago the old pioneer, upon earnest solicita- 
tion, wrote an autobiography. The manuscript of this 
book is now in the possession of Nathan A. Baker, of 1525 
West Fourteenth avenue, and he says that it will be pub- 
lished soon, 

The story of the life of Philander Simmons reads like a 
romance. Its scenes are laid in all parts of the globe, and 
the adventures participated in by him are thrilling in the 
extreme, so many and of such a varied nature that per- 
haps few living men can lay claim to a, similar life 
history. He was born at Batavia, N. Y., in 1821, and 
celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday last summer. In 
his biography he states that his parents died when he was 
very young, and that he was thrown upon the world at the 
age of fourteen. 

Always having a strong liking for the sea, he made his 
way to New York and became'a member of the crew of a 
whaling ship bound for the Southern Pacific. On this 
ship he went around Cape Horn and spent some time in 
Chilian waters. ‘ The vessel cruised about for months, and 


then went to the Sandwich Islands, where he met an old - 


man and woman who told him the story of the murder of 

Capt. Cook, which they had witnessed. From there the 

pa went to Japan, and eventually returned to New 
ork. 

In 1836 Mr. Simmons left St. Louis, where he had 
drifted with a trading party bound for Mexico, but the 
party failed to get through. Leaving this party he spent 
some time on the plains, and eventually fell in with Bill 
Williams, one of the old trappers. 

Accompanying this character he made his way up the 
Arkansas River to a point near where East Pueblo now 
stands, reaching there in 1842. From there he went to 
Fort Laramie, visited Sand Creek and went up the Ute 
Pass in the vicinity of where Manitou now stands. 

That was the first visit of Philander Simmons to 
Colorado. He made several subsequent visits to the 
State. Probably the most important of these was the one 
in which he piloted the famous Cherokee expedition to 
Pike’s Peak in 1858. His own account of that expedition 
has apneared in public print and is very clear and interest- 
ing indeed. 

Upon his first visit he remained but a short time and 
put in most of his time hunting and trapping in the 
vicinity of Fort Laramie. For some time he was with the 
trader Bent, and visited the old fort named after that 
dealer. 

In his travels about the State he followed the Platte 
River to where Denver now stands. The biography is 
very interesting at this point. The writer tells of killing* 
a big buffalo on the ground where now stands the eastern 
section of the city, and one member of the party killed a 
bear on the site of West Denver, and two deer were killed 
in the forests where now is North Denver. 

While he was at Bisinet’s Fort, Simmons. met John C. 
Fremont, who was then on his first expedition. In 1884 
he returned to St. Louis, and in the same year returned to 
Colorado with a teaming outfit. On this, visit he engaged 
in the trading business himself and made trips into the 
Crow Nation and the Blackfeet Indian country. During 
this visit to the country he became acquainted with Jim 
Beckwith, Kit Carson and many other famous characters 
of the time. 

In 1848 he again returned to St, Louis, met General 
Fremont and was urged to accompany him on his s 
trip into the Rocky ins. He attended the funeral 
of General Kearny. Simmons refused to accompany 
Fremont and. went to St. Paul and from there in 





‘worked his way westward, and eventually to 
Sie IIE i reetisiien 
various nt the plains and in the moun- 
is heen oo ton 0, teaching. there. in. 4855 
and going from there to ‘is via Nicaragua 


Mississippi River. From there he went to the lead fields 
of southwestern Missouri and in 1858 joined the famous 
Cherokee expedition, which he assisted in guiding to 
Pike’s Peak. 

Simmons did not remain with this expedition until the 
gold discoveries were made, but went to the city of Taos 
and from there to New Mexico and Texas. While he was 
driving stage in Texas he heard of the gold discoveries 
and returned to the State:and went to the scenes of the 
alleged discoveries. Finding them not to his liking he 
returned to Denver in 1859 and went from here to the 
Arkansas Valley country and from there to New Mexico. 

Refusing to take any part in the war, he engaged in 
mining in the vicinity of Cafion City, Black Hawk, and 
went again to Santa Fé, Las Vegas and Albuquerque in 
1866, and returned to Silver City in 1873. In 1874 he 
made another visit to St. Louis and returned the same 
year to Cafioh City. 

Since that time he has lived in Cafion City and Pueblo, : 
being so worn out that he was maintained generally by 


. his old pioneer friends or by the authorities out of the 


public funds. About 1895 he came to Denver and has 
lived here ever since. Members of the Pioneers’ Associa- 
tion and others assisted in his maintenance, and he was 
for a time at the county poor farm. Later he was allowed 
to occupy a house owned by W. J. Curtis and lived in it 
for a short time. Three years ago he was allowed to move 
into the little cabin at 1926 Center street, owned by Nathan 
A. Baker: 

True to his manner of living in his early days of rough- 
ing it on the plains and in the mountains, the pioneer lived 
much as a recluse. He refused absolutely to live in a 
house with other people, and kept his little cabin just as 
he did in the long ago when he was miles and miles from 
civilized habitations. 

The little cabin was arranged in true frontier style, and 
in it the old pioneer appeared to be perfectly happy and 
contented to entertain all with his wonderful tales of ad- 
venture when the Indians roamed the plains. On the 
walls hung his rifle and long keen hunting knife, and the 
bundle of herbs which every old mountaineer learned to 
use in his dealing with Indians and the rude and primitive 
furniture made of the abode a sight that gave a glimpse 
into a past full of events. 


Glatuyal History. 


American Ornithologists’ Union. 


THE seventh congress of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union convened in Philadelphia Nov. 13 and continued 
until Thursday, the 16th. 

The evening or business session was held in the 
Council’ Room, and the public meetings, commencing 
Tuesday, the 14th, in the Lecture Hall, of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences. 

The active members -present were Prof. Witmer 
Stone, of Philadelphia; William Brewster and C. F. 
Batchelder, of Cambridge, Mass.; Drs. J. A. Allen, 
Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and Messrs. Frank M. Chapman 
and William Dutcher, of New York city; Drs. Fisher, 
Merriam and Richmond and Mr. William Palmer, of 
Washington, D. C.; Chas. B. Cory, of Boston; Dr. Thos. 
S. Roberts, of Minneapolis; Hon. Geo. B. Sennett, of 
Youngstown, Ohio; William E. Saunders, of London, 
Ontario, and John H. Sage, of Portland, Conn. 

The associate membérs present during the session 
were: Mrs. Julia Stockton Robins, Miss Lucy H. Baird, 
Miss Elisa W. Redfield,,Miss Emeline Maddock, Josiah 
Hoopes, George Spencer_Morris, C. J. Pennock, Samuel 
N. Rhoads, Wm. A. Shryock, Henry W. Fowler, W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Dr. Spencer Trotter, Dr. Thos. H. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., Frank L. Burns, David McCadden, Chas. 
A. Voelkner, C. Few Seiss, H. L. Coggins,, Wm. L. 
Baily, August Koch, J. Harris Reed, I. N. DeHaven, 
Dr. W. E. Rotzell, Walter W. Maires, Joseph W. 
Tatum, Dr. W. E. Hughes, Ernest L. Clark, Arthur 
Cope Emlen, Ernest M. Evans, Stewardson Brown, 
Nathaniel E. Janney, Robert D. Carson,-John A. Nel- 
son, H. L. Coggins and Wm. M. Maule, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Miss Mary Mann Mil- 
ler and Samuel Wright, of New York; F. C. Kirkwood 
and Henry H. Hindshaw, of Maryland; Vernon Bailey, 
H. C. Oberholser, Mrs. John Dewhurst Patten and 
Nelson R. Wood, of Washington, D. C.; Walter Deane 
Geo. C. Deane, Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., R. M 
Strong and J. D. Sornborger, of Massachusetts; John 
W. Daniel; Jr., of Virginia; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Daven- 
port, of Vermont; Miss Margaret T. Hubbard, of Min- 
nesota; Henry Hales, of New Jersey; Dr. Louis B. 
Bishop and Judge John N. Clark, of Connecticut 

Robert Ridgway was re-elected President; Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam and Chas. B. Cory, Vice-Presidents; John H. 
Sage, Secretary; William Dutcher, Treasurer; Charles 
F. Batchelder, Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven Deane, 
Jonathan Dwight, Jr., A. K. Fisher, Thomas S. Roberts 
and Witmer Stone, Members of the Council. 

W. R. Ogilvie Grant and Arthur H. Evans, of Eng- 
land, were elected corresponding members. 

The report of the committee on protection of North 
American birds, read by its chairman, Mr.° Witmer 
Stone, showed that an increased interest is taken in the 
preservation of wild bird life at the present time. In- 
vestigation proved that many of the birds now used in 
millinery were imported from countries where there are 
no bird laws. The committee had used its influence to 
prevent excessive collecting of eggs and skins for com- 
mercial purposes. The report will be published in the 

uk, the ial organ of the Union, and reprinted as a 
separate pamphlet. { 

donation of $100 was reported as having been re- 
ceived from Miss Juliette A. Owen, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
an associate member of the Union, to be devoted to any 
ornithological purpose that might seem fitting to the 
Council. Miss Owen wrote that the amount sent was 

i the cost. of the journey she expected to take in 
order to attend the congress, but was prevented from 


going. 
By courtesy of Miss Lucy H. Baird, Witmer Stone 
was able to compile and read the letters of John J, 
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Audubon to Spencer F. Baird, then of Carlisle, Pa. 
These covered the period from the time Baird, as a lad, 
inquired of Audubon the identity of a fly-catcher, until 
about 1842. 

The Union was. honored by the presence of Dr. Sam- 
uel W. Woodhouse, of Philadelphia, after whom Prof. 
Baird named the Woodhouse’s jay (Aphelocoma wood- 
houseti) more than forty years ago. Dr. Woodhouse is 
hale and hearty and still interested in scientific work. 

In view of the recent return of the Harriman Alaska 
Expedition, the story of the trip, as told by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, proved of exceptional interest. The notes of the 
birds referred to were imitated by Mr. Fuertez, also a 
member of the Harriman party. 3 

The Zoological Society of Philadelphia invited the 
members of the Union to visit its gardens, and like cour- 
tesy was extended by Dr. W. P. Wilson, director of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, to visit the Exposi- 
tion and also the two museums under his control. 

On Friday, Nov. 17, after adjournment of the Union, 
at the invitation of Mr. W. H. Wetherill, owner of the 
property, Mr. Geo. Spencer Morris conducted a party 
to Mill Grove, on the Perkiomen, the former home of 
Audubon. Mrs. Morris F. Tyler, of New Haven, Conn., 
wife of the treasurer of Yale University, a granddaugh- 
ter of Audubon, was one of the party. 

The ornithological treasures contained in the museum 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, the wealth of rare 
scientific volumes in its library, together with’ the en- 
thusiasm displayed and cordial welcome: shown by the 
local committee and members of the Union, proved an 
incentive to making the attendance of members much 
larger than at any previous congress of the Union. 
They came from various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Invitations were received from the Governor of Mich- 
‘igan and the Mayor of Detroit to hold the 1900 congress 
in the latter city. 

The next annual meeting will be in Cambridge, Mass., 
commencing Nov. 12, 1900, 

Following is a list of the papers read at the sessions: 

1. Notes on the Flammulated Screech Owls. Harry C. 
Oberholser. 

2. Three Years’ Migration Data on City Hall Tower, 
Philadelphia. Wm. L. Baily. 

3. A Quantitative Study of Variation in the Smaller 
American Shrikes. Reuben M. Strong. 

5. Bering Sea Arctic Snowflake (Passerina hyper- 
borea) on its breeding grounds. C. Hart Merriam. 

6. On the Plumages of Certain Boreal Birds. Frank 
M. Chapman. 

7. On the Perfected Plumage of Somateria spectabilis. 
Arthur H. Norton. 

8. The Summer Molting Plumage of Eider Ducks. 
Witmer Stone. 

9. An Oregon Fish Hawk Colony. Vernon Bailey. 

10. Exhibition of a series of field sketches made from 
absolutely fresh birds, showing the true life colors of the 
soft parts, mostly in the breeding season. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 

11. The Sequence of Plumages and Molts in Certain 
Families of North American Birds. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

12. The Ranges of Hyilocichla fuscescens and Hy- 
locichla f. salicicola, Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. 

13. On the Occurrence of the Egyptian Goose 
(Chenalopex e@egyptiaca) in North America. Frank C. 
Kirkwood. 

14. Remarks on Some of the Most Interesting Birds of 
the Harriman Arctic Expedition. A. K. Fisher. 

15. Further Remarks on the Relationships of the 
Grackles of the Subgenus Quiscalus. Frank M. Chapman. 

16. Audubon’s Letters to Baird—compiled from copies 
of the originals kindly furnished by Miss Lucy H. Baird. 
Witmer Stone. 

17. A Peculiar Sparrow Hawk. William Palmer. 

. te 4 The Requirements of a Faunal List. W. E. Clyde 

19. Report of the A. O. U. Committee on’ Protection of 
N. A. Birds. Witmer Stone. 

20. An Account of the Nesting of Franklin’s Gull 
(Larus franklinii) in Southern Minnesota. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Thos. S. Roberts. 

21. Bird Studies with a Camera. 
slides. Frank M. Chapman. 

22. Home Life of Some Birds. 
slides. Wm. Dutcher. 
at Slides—Series of Kingfisher, Gulls, etc. Wm. L. 

aily. 

24. The Effects of Wear upon Feathers. 
lantern slides. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

26. ym of the Birds. Nelson R. Wood. 

27. A New Wren from Alaska. Harry C. Oberholser. 

28. The Molt of the Flight-Feathers in Various Orders 
of Birds. Witmer Stone. 

29. Some Cuban Birds. 

30. On the Orientation o 
naud, French Army. 


Illustrated by lantern 


Illustrated by lantern 


Illustrated by 


no. W. Daniels, Jr. 
Birds. Capt. Gabriel Rey- 


A Familiar Deer. 


It was a sultry afternoon about the last of August, 
and we had been paddling since early morning up a wild 
and lonely river of northwestern Maine. We found 
ourselves in the midst of an excellent feeding ground 
for deer, extensive meadows on either side of the river. 
The guide ran the canoe close to the shore and steod 
up to see what game there chanced to be in the tall 
grass. Presently he whispered for me to stand. I eagerly 
but quietly obeyed, and perceived a small buck feeding 
about rooyds. from us. 

After watching him for some time he Began to show 
signs of nervousness, probably bashfulness, and we im- 
mediately observed that he had found our scent, and we 
also ived that he was unable to tell from which 
direction it came. Finally he made a bold guess, but at 
the same time a serious mistake. Instead of taking to 
the woods he made straight for us. Each bound 
brought him nearer to the canoe, but he left off the last 
one, which would actually have brought him into the 
canoe if: not d it into the water. We stood ab- 
solutely motionless, but the creature discovered our 
human forms when he had come within a yard or two 
of us, at which point, with eyes half out of his head, he 


FOREST AND oeTREAM. 


stiffened his forefeet with surprising promptness, and 
turning, bolted for the woods like an Indian pursued by 
a small-pox germ. 

If I had not been so dumbfounded at his sudden ap- 
proach I- actually believe I could have grasped his 
dainty. horn or ear; but afterward would probably have 
regretted somewhat my affection. . . 

J. S. SEaBury. 


Partridge Parasites. 

Winterport, Me., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In dressing partridges this fall, in one I found a num- 
ber of worms. The five that I took out were white and 
measured 2% to 2% inches. After being exposed to the 
air for a short time they turned pink. They seemed 
to lie between the intestines and the flesh; but I am not 
positive about that, as two dropped out. Later I went 
to examine the intestines and found three on the outside. 
Having killed partridges for a great many years and 
never seeing worms before is my excuse for this com- 
munication, thinking that it may lead to some knowledge 
as to why we have so few birds when the season has 
seemed favorable for the broods to develop. 

SAMUEL AtTwoop. 


Animals of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Puirapetpuia, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Academy of 
Natural Sciences has requested me to prepare a report on the 
mammals (furred calmed of Pennsylvania and New Jersey for 
ublication in their “Proceedings.” During the past seven years 

have not only been making a complete collection of stuffed 
specimens of the living mammals of the two States and studying 
their range and habits, but have also been searching for all the 
records of those which have been exterminated or are becoming 
extinct. 4 

Readers of Forest anp Stream are earnestly invited to give 
me such information as they oo on the points designated below: 

Please give only the most reliable facts of which you have no 
reasonable doubt regarding those mammals on the list which 
have become very rare in your locality or are now extinct, givin, 
in each case as near as possible the year of record, the name o' 
person or persons making the capture or observation, and: the 
place where said animal was captured or seen, and whether it 
was preserved and the specimen can now be examined. 

Specimens of any of these animals are much desired. If sent 
in the flesh they should be disemboweled, and if too large to be 
sent by mail should be expressed to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, in my care. 

Bison or Buffalo.—Give former range and when last seen. 

Elk or Wapiti.—Give last killing, especially for 
northern New Jersey and southeastern Pennsylvania. 

Virginia Deer.—Give present range. Number killed last season. 
Snowshoe or White Rabbit.—Give past and present range. Speci- 
mens in flesh greatly’ desired. 

Beaver.—Name old beaver dams and the date of last capture. 

Porcupine.—Give range. 


range and 


Is it decreasing? F 
— Hog or Marmot.—Give its occurrence in South New 
ersey. 

Black Rat (not the gray or Norway rat).—Is it totally exter- 
minated? 7 

Cave or Cliff Rat.—A large hairy-tailed, long-eared rat found 
only in the mountains. Give range. 

Water Rat (long-tailed; not the muskrat).—Found only on tide 
meadows of South New Jersey. Makes a floating nest like musk- 
rat. Is two-thirds size of common rat and same color. Give 
places where it is found. Specimens much desired. 

Seo perma iee often seen. Is it as mumerous as the gray 
squirre 

Fox Squirrel.—Give range and recent capture. 
mens. 

Prairie Ground Squirrel.—A small bushy-tailed gray animal which 
was soeyentaly introduced from Illinois near Tuckerton, N. J. 
about 1873 and spread over the country almost as far as Red 
Lion. Livin kan | in burrows in the open country. Is it ex- 
terminated? Give last date of capture. @ 

Least Weasel.—Only found in i Alleghanies; much smaller 
than common weasel, with tail only 2 inches long. Am anxious 
to see specimens of this rare animal. 

Otter.—Is it exterminated in your region? 

a a and specimens from New Jersey specially 
esired. 

Canada Lynx.—Only found in higher northern mountains. Don’t 
confound this with wildcat, from which it is distinguished by 

eater size, tufted ears, large heavily furred legs and feet and 
ight gray, spotless winter coat. A Pennsylvania skin or fur of 
this animal specially desired. Give last record of capture. Also 


former range 
Are they all 


Send speci- 


See Nave last record and former haunts. 
gone 

Wolf.—Give same answers as for panther. Don’t give records 
of fake wolf stories based on wild dogs, escaped coyotes, etc. 
These abound in the papers. 

Wolverene.—Animal twice size of coon, with same shaped body, 
but long-haired, blackish-brown, with short, bushy tail. No 
authentic record of this animal from Pennsylvania or New Jersey, 
but it was once found in the northern Alleghanies at rare inter- 
vals, ene to tradition. Give any record or hearsay of this 
animal. 

Marten or Sable.—I have no records from New Jersey so far. 
Give latest record and former range: 

Pekan or Fisher.—Dark brown; three times size of marten, but 
of same shape, with long, bushy tail. Was it ever found in your 
locality? Give last record. , 

Black Bear.—Give relative abundance as compared with thirty 
years . Also last record. 

Star-Nose Mole.—Any records. 

Seal.—On New Jersey ccast or Delaware Bay shores. 

Whale.—Same as for seal. 

Any news about rare animals not given in list is solicited. 

amuEL N. Raoaps. 

Acapemy or Naturat Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Typical Maine Camp. 


Cutter, Washington County, Me—The modern 
camps in this vicinity are very comfortable. The lower 
part of the building is partially excavated and sided up 
with logs. The roof is made of scantling or any sort of 
waste lumber covered carefully with tarred roofing paper 
battened down. They are very easily made and are al- 
most as comfortable as a house. I send photo of a last 
year’s buck.shot by Willeby Corbett, of Rockville Center, 
L. I. It was shot while crossing the highway, about 150 
yards from the gunner. Deer are quite plentiful in this 
vicinity and there are occasionally signs of bear, but 
none have been killed recently. 


A Big Bag. 

Quezsec, November, 1809—In the “Bulletin des 
Recherches age ogi of this month we read = 
uly, 1630, when on his way to England as pri ._ 
rn Quebec passed twelve days at Tededsne. hunting 
with Kertk (his captor) and killing more than twenty 
thousand pieces of game.” The kinds of 
mentioned, but if mosquitoes are included 

be believed. 


* 


Moy: 26. tho, 


Game Bag and Gun. . 
‘Nova Scotia Moose. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I suppose it is because of the high fee of $30 charged 
for a license to shoot and the distance away that Nova 
Scotia has been visited by the busy sportsmen in search 
of big game less often and in fewer numbers than any 
other one of the Provinces. 

The large number of men going into Maine, and the 
possibility of a “stray bullet,” caused me to look at new 
fields for sport, game and safety. Having ben success- 
ful and willing that some one else should enjoy the pleas- 
ures of this ideal spot I am prompted to write you this 
account, 

I believe that if a man wants one or two moose, caribou, 
bears or any number of small game, ‘and the very best 
possible fishing in season, Pessquess Lake, with surround- 
ing country and lakes, is the very best place possible. 

Leaving Boston on the Prince Arthur at 4 P. M. on a 
beautiful October evening, we (my wife and I) arrived at 
Yarmouth, N. S., on the following morning in season 
to catch the Halifax express. After passing muster before 
the customs officials, and leaving the necessary deposit 
on guns, I made a call at the game warden’s office in the 
court house and laid down my thirty hard earned dollars 
for the necessary piece of paper which gave me the right 
to “shoot all the game for one year not protected by law.” 
This seemed like considerable money, but when one 
considers that the territory is small and game limited to 
that territory, I am convinced that the law is as it ought 
to be. Continuing our journey, we arrived at Annapolis, 
eighty-seven miles from Yarmouth, where, after a good 
lunch, a coach was taken and a drive of fifteen miles 
over the hills brought us to Milford, the home of our 
host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Thomas, proprie- 
tors of a nice little hotel, well known to many anglers, 
and called the Milford House. 

After a good warm supper, Mr. Thomas and I lighted 
our pipes and sat down to arrange for an early start on 
the morrow. By the time one of the famous moose 
steaks prepared by Mrs. Thomas was disposed of, we 
found a coach and pair, with John up, including all neces- 
sary camp utensils, ready at the door. A pleasant drive 
of eighteen miles brought us to the home of Thomas 
Canning, on the shores of Fairy Lake, previous arrange- 
ments having been made with Tom, who is considered one 
of the most expert all-round woodsmen, hunters and trap- 
pers to be found in the Province, having spent his life 
in this locality, his earlier training coming from the 
Indians. With two canoes, camp equipage, etc., we 
paddied out upon Fairy Lake at daybreak of the next 
morning. Passing down this lake, which is ten miles long 
and three to five wide. we landed at the first, or Hardwood 
Carry, one and one-half miles, at the end of which is a 
mountain lake two miles in length and one-half to one mile 
wide. Passing down this lake and over Mountain Carry, 
we embarked on the waters of beautiful Lake Pessquess, 
which is about six miles long and one to two miles in 
width, dotted here and there with beautiful islands, cov- 
ered with green trees, which, by the way, is about all 
you do see that is green. After a paddle of about four 
miles, we landed and pitched our tent. The country has 
twice been burned over and now has a growth of small 
white birch, hardhack, berry bushes, etc., making an ideal 
feeding ground and home for large game. The pot was 
boiled, Mr. Thomas had put together a dinner such as 
hungry men appreciate, a good long pipe smoke, a huge 
camp-fire of birch logs, and we rolled ourselves in our 
blankets and slept as tired men can sleep on freshly cut 
fir balsam boughs. At dakbreak we were again astir, and 
after breakfast Tom and I shouldered our rifles (I my 
new little .30-30 Winchester, Tom his old trusty—an altered- 
over old Sharps, with a caliber as large as one’s thumb, 
but which with Tom behind it will cut the head off a 
duck at almost any range),.and started to look for big 
game signs. We had not far to go before we were “in 
it.” There were moose and bear signs in plenty; fresh 
tracks, birches hooked over, ground pawed up, and every 
sign one could ask for of the presence of big game. Re- 
turning to camp, we found Mr. Thomas and a good din- 
ner awaiting us. Then taking enough food for two meals. 
with necessary camp utensils, etc., we went about one 
and one-half miles further up into the country and camped 
for the night. After pipes were out Tom rolled over and 
remarked that owl hooting out there in the timber means 
a good still morning and the prospects of a moose.” 

Awaking at the first rays of daylight, we crept silently 
up to the spot selected by Tom to call, and posting us 
where we could see and be seen, he mounted a well- 
concealed rock and gave what to my ears seemed the 
most unearthly of calls. We had but a few moments to 
wait before the trained ear and eye of Mr. Thomas caught 
the much-desired sound and sight of the game we were 
after. On he came, rushing and crashing, now fearless 
and then cautious. Tom called four times; the moose 
was working around to windward, more than 100 yards 
away, upon a rise of ground fully 100 feet above us. 
The birches and underbrush partially concealed him from 
view, but with the aid of Mr. Thomas I finally sighted 
him. I could only see his right hindquarter, but I raised 
my little Winchester and pressed the trigger. .The ob- 
ject came down, but was instantly up and off. My guides 
assured me, however, that he had been “hard hit” and 
would not go far. We came upon him not more than 
50 yards away, and upon our approach he turned and 
lowered his massive head. Now was my chance, for I had 
time to look for the side shot. The little Winchester spoke 
ence more, the lead missile went true, and my huge game 
dropped dead in his tracks, with a hole through his lungs 
into a — thrust a — fingers. shots hw de 
1,100 pounds ( ximately) of moose, monarch of 
forest and beantifal, even though dead. Congratulations 

the- guides, something to eat, and I took the follow- 

ing measurements: From between the antlers to root of 
; height at wither, 6 feet 10 inches; 

f antlers, 36 inches, with 

cles 
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long silver-tipped hair showing above all, which gave 
him the a ce of a silvertip.. As moose go he had 
an exceptionally pretty head. guides estimated that 
he was four or five years of age, and above the average 
size; larger ones are frequently killed, however. Having 
bagged our game, we dressed and hung up the meat, and 
returned well pleased with the day’s sport, to our lake 
camp. The next day was spent by the guides in bringing 
down the meat, salting the hide and getting ready for our 
homeward journey, which was accomplished during the 
next two days without incident worthy of mention. 

And now a word about the guides, game and country. 

Thomas Canning, of New Grafton, I found moose 
caller, hunter, trapper and guide. Remember there were 
only four calls, consuming less than one-half hour, late 
in the season (Oct. 23), and a dead moose. Can the 
record be beaten? Mr. A. D. Thomas, Milford, Annapolis 
county, is an experienced guide, hunter and fisherman, 
While he makes no claim as an expert caller, yet he imi- 
tates Tom very closely. His life has been spent in this 
locality, and he knows just what, when and how to do 
the proper thing at the right moment; and for getting up 
a camp meal, well, his “moose stew” is unequaled, es- 
pecially if your clothing is a fit before dinner. The two, 
Thomas and Canning, made a pair hard to beat. 

Annapolis and Queens counties are ideal for moose, 
caribou, deer and other game, such as bear, wildcat, 
ruffed grouse, etc. The absence of deer at the present 
time is accounted for from the fact that no money is 
spent by the Government to increase the game, as in- 
stanced by the liberation of only thirteen deer several 
years ago. They are to be seen, but with the present 
laws they will soon be as numerous as in Maine. Cari- 
bou are numerous, but one must go back to the Blue 
Mountains to find them in any numbers. The fee 
charged for a shooting permit seems large, but when 
one considers that he is practically sure of his game, 
permit good for one year, cost of food and transportation 
very much less than elsewhere, getting to and’ from the 
game very much easier and quicker, this sinks into in- 
significance. The people are a cordial and hospitable 
class, and will do all in their power to make your stay 
pleasant and profitable. The guides charge $2 per day 
and furnish their own canoe and get to and from and at 
the game with all possible dispatch. The lakes in this 
region are ideal fishing spots, full of various kinds of fish. 
Ruffed grouse have been protected by law for a number 
of years, and have become so numerous that one could 
almost knock them over with a stick in places. The law 
is off Oct. 1, 1900. Large flocks of ducks frequent the 
different ponds, and in fact it seemed like a sportsman’s 
paradise. . 

In the future, as I look upon my trophies here in my 
“den,” I cannot but feel with some just pride that I 
brought him down at a good distance with the little Win- 
chester .30-30 soft-nosed bullet in a province very little 
written about or known by American sportsmen. 

WitiiaM L. Roserts. 
SrrinGFieLp, Mass. 


In the North Woods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The condition of affairs in the northeastern part of the 
Adirondacks, of which Mr. Burnham has told, and that 
here in the northern part of Herkimer county are very 
similar so far as game is concerned. In both regions 
the men who should be protecting the deer are not doing 
it. The deerhounds are loose and the runways manned. 
But the worst is yet to be told. 

The other evening I attended a dance in the hall at 
Ohio City. There was a notable gathering of woods- 
men present. Hy Waite, the man who passes for the 
protector of game hereabouts, was there, and while Hy 
was going through the figures of a square dance at the 
head of a set I listened to a story: 

“Yes; we had a blank of a time. We were just above 
the reservoir on Little Black Creek, near Cotton Lake— 
six on us. [The narrator gave the names.] You know 
them littlke swamps ’round there? Well, sir, you just 
orter ’ve seen what happened. There were eighteen deer 
right around us and we got every one of them. The 
snow was "bout 4 feet deep on the level. Say! Will took 
the axe and chopped one’s back right in two. I cut an- 
other’s throat clean off with this ’ere knife. George rid 
one ’bout 40 rods with his arm ’round its neck swearin’ 
cause he couldn’t git his knife out. When he did! Lordy! 
He slashed the jugular and held his head in the runnin’ 
blood so’s he’d look pretty, I réckon. I tell you, yeh 
never seen sech sport in your life. Nothin’ but blood, 
hair an’ snowshoe tracks all over. The blood’s on my 
snowshoes yet. You'd ’a’ thought it was a slaughter 
house, everybody was so bloody. We piled the fore 
quarters all in a heap to let folks know we'd been there. 
iven then we had to make two trips with our packs to 
git the best meat out.” 

I have seen homeless men clubbed and arrested for 
sleeping in an areaway in New York city, and boys 
locked up for playing ball and little girls sent home cry- 
ing for dancing to the music of a hand organ, but I have 
rs to hear a cruster of deer even deny his deeds in the 





orth Woods. They are proud of what they do. When . 


asked about the game protector: ‘ 

“Huh! We always know when he’s a-comin’.” That 
is to say that somehow or other, when the game pro- 
tectors are rustling in the brush a bit to roll up a bill of 
expenses, the violators of the law, who are usually voters, 
are not at their work. “But even the boys violate the 
law—they man the runways, they tramp on snowshoes, 
they sit at the paddle or bow of jack-lighted boats, and 
kill more deer than the law allows, and are proud of it. 

I am informed that Mr. Hy Waite does not violate 
the game laws. The woodsmen here say that so far as 
known he has always strictly obeyed the mandates of the 
law in so much as he is a petrase citizen. In fact, it is 
stated that he couldn’t violate the law if he tried. No 
one denies him the ability to follow a wagon road even 
through a clump of woods—in fact, he is a lum 

A game warden should be the best woodsman and 
hunter in the country. He ought to be able to follow a 
walking deer’s track on bare ground—or a man’s. He 
ought to know the country well—every hunting ground 
thor y, the runways and still waters especially. He 
should willing to travel long miles to the swamps 
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where crusting is done, and able to maintain himself there 
on a chunk of salt pork and a box of matches just like 
any good woodsman. That he must be fearless goes 
without question,-and as well he must stand to his duty. 

_What could such a mam do in the northern part of Her- 
kimer county? There is not one pond or still water in 
that region which does not feel the silent jacker’s beam 
of light before the season opens; -not a deer on the out- 
skirts of the woods but hears the “mellow bay” of a 
hound on its trail before the season is 4 month old; not 
one deer within fifteen miles of Northwood, within ten 
miles of Wilmurt or five miles of Noblesborough which 
survives the winter. 

“I never sawa game protector,” a man told me in North- 
wood the other day. And the fellow who told me about 
the eighteen deer didn’t know Waite from Adam. All 
that is needed to correct the abuses of the game regions 
is to have a man whose idea of duty is duty and not 
something else. The very presence of such a man in the 
woods would keep nine-tenths of the violators at home. 
They think that the protector couldn’t find the Twin 
Lakes or the Black Creek reservoir without assistance if 
he tried. Therefore they are not afraid. 

Just suppose Fred Wood was game ‘protector here 
in Herkimer county. He is twenty-five years old, more 
than 6 feet tall, agile as a cat, can cut a thousand trees 
to any other man’s eight hundred, can still-hunt a deer 
successfully anywhere, knows every trail from Grant to 
Henaaaigs Lake, from Moose River to Morehouseville, 
and can follow them in the dark—has followed most of 
them at night some time or other. He knows every man 
here by sight or better, can hold his own in a fight and 
knows every trick and device used by the law breakers. 
He is frequently chosen to be floor manager where trou- 
ble is feared, and as deputy sheriff stopped a prize fight 
where lumbermen were the spectators. He is one of 
the best all around woodsmen in the Adirondacks. He 
would square matters beautifully. 

Curiously enough, the law breakers give as an excuse 
the trite saying: “If we don’t somebody else will.” And 
they say, too: “If the others would stop we would.” 
And men who have habitually violated the law are work- 
ing now to have a first-class woodsman put where his 
training will do the most good . 

Just another instance, then I will close for the present: 
All summer long a man named Davis has been at North 
Lake, a Black River canal reservoir owned by the-State. 
He claimed to be a “game protector” and showed papers 
to that effect. He threatened to arrest people who were 
walking along what is believed by woodsmen to be a 
public highway on a charge of violating the game law, 
and Fred Wood, one of the men, told him that if he 
(Davis) wanted to get law breakers, why didn’t he go 
to Twin Lakes, where lrounders were? Davis, the State 
protector of game, said that he was employed by a pri- 
vate sportsmen’s club and couldn’t leave its preserves. 
Davis is also said to have had the cheerful habit of order- 
gin people to stop fishing in the State reservoir. 

This is only alittle of what might be said on the sub- 
ject, but I expect that a different story will be to tell 
next summer, for we are hustling.to get good men where 
good men are needed. Raymonp S. SPEARS. 

Nortuwoop, N, Y. 


Arkansas and the South. 


Litttze Rocx, Ark., Nov. 17.—Every shooter in this 
neck of the woods and the fuel men as well have been 
beseeching the weather dispenser to turn on a cold wave 
that would at least contain the semblance of a frost, and 
thereby put an end to the summer-like warmth. Here 
it is in the middle of November and still overcoats and 
fires are unnecessary, while we have also had very little 
rain within the past three months, all of which has done 
much to disappoint the shooter as well as upset his calcu- 
lations. What gave every promise of being one of the 
very gest game seasons that we have experienced in the 
South within a decade has turned out a most disappoint- 
ing one, not because the game supply has not come up to 
expectation, but simply through adverse weather condi- 
tions. From most all localities come the reports of abun- 
dance of game, such as deer, turkey and quail, but at the 
same time every one says that it is out of the question to 
enjoy a good day’s shooting, owing to the extremely warm 
weather and the drought. The drought has caused much 
of the big game to leave its usual haunts and move in to- 
ward the water courses, for many of the smaller bayous, 
lakes and sloughs are dry, and it is seldom that water can 
be found anywhere except in the larger streams, so that 
it is along these the big game is most likely to be found. 
It is almost impossible to hunt quail at present, notwith- 
standing their largely increased numbers, as the dry, hot 
weather precludes the possibility ofadog smelling them at 
any distance. Then, too, they can only be found in the 
fields and openings early in the morning and late of an 
evening, when they come forth to feed and roost, as the 
rest of the day they generally spend in the thickets and 
wood where they are protected from the sun. 

The vegetation is unusually rank, and though we have 
had several killing frosts, this has done very little to 
diminish the cover,.for-though most of this is dead, it is 
necessary that we have a beating rain to knock it down, 
so as to enable one to keep his dog in sight. Of course 
the native game will keep, and no doubt as soon as the 
weather becomes more favorable the expectations of fine 
sport will be realized. However, it is the duck hunter 
who is suffering most by the conditions, for if the weather 
had been colder we should certainly have been enjoying 
royal sport with these birds, as there is an abundance 
of mast, and the scarcity of water would have forced 
them to concentrate where this does exist. This was 
demonstrated during a little cold snap we had about the 
21st of last month, at which time for the brief period of 
a week the shooting was better than for several years 
past, and some very good bags were made, while it was no 
trick for even the juvenile shooter to bag a few ducks. 
At Flagg Pond, just below the city, Mayor Woodson and 
J. K. Thibault made some fine bags—in fact they actually 
got all the duck they wanted, and quit when it was 
— for them to materially increase their bag. The 

bag that has come to my knowledge was made on 
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shall yet get good shooting, their stay with us is apt to 
be of very short duration, for as soon as it gets cold 
enough to form a thin skim of ice on the lakes and ponds 
they go further south, and we shall have to wait another 
year for our duck shooting or else follow them to the 
Texas coast. 

The above conditions apply generally to the South, and 
will be found very similar in Arkansas, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Texas. However, deer, turkey and 
quail are very abundant in most of these States. 

In a number of localities in Arkansas forest fires are 
raging, and this will naturally drive the game to the 
parts that escape devastation. At present there is little 
sign of relief, as there are no indications of rain or 
colder weather to be discovered on the weather chart. 

Pau R. Litzke. 





Just How it Happened. 


Away down the valley above the tree tops the long, 
gray streaks were broadening in the eastern sky. We 
qnickened out pace, and Frank swung into. his long, 
awkward mountaineer stride. We wanted to get to the 
flat before the day had fully dawned. 

The morning was crisp and the frost on the dead 
leaves made still-hunting difficult. The frozen clods 
crunched beneath our feet.as we hurried on munching in 
silence the cold biscitit and hunks of venison hastily 
snatched up at camp. 

Turning sharply to the right, we slackened the pace to 
almost a crawl, and worked our way down an old trail 
toward the river. Frank did a star equilibristic act on 
the frost-covered log across the Big Logan, then stood and 
solemnly watched me “coon it” across in a painfully un- 
dignified but silent manner. 

The woodsman waved his hand toward the river and 
turned down the valley without a word. I watched him 
with some admiration as he went noiselessly over the 
leaves toward the lower end of the flat. He made no 
sound as he carefully placed his weather-worn shoe pacs 
now on a mossy pad, then on a stone, always choosing 
well and making good progress. 

My station was an open space 200 yards off, midway 
between the Logan and the river. I commanded a good 
view across’ the flat. 

It was daylight now, and the broad brow of old 
Lunkasoo wore a golden crown, a gift from the God of 
the morning. The open elm timber in the flat afforded an 
excellent opportunity for a long shot. This was what I 
wanted. The Lyman receiver sight with the white jack 
sight forward was a combination unbeaten. Not a shot 


- at game had missed,eand some of them were not too easy. 


Then, too, nothing had ever moved a foot after the crash 
of the .45-70. 

Assuredly a deer or moose running down that flat had 
no show of getting across to the ridge beyond. So much 
was self evident. 
¢ Presently from down the flat came the sharp crack of 
the guide’s rifle. It meant that game was afoot. An- 
other shot told that something had started toward the 
river, and that Frank was trying to turn them down my 
way. .Then came a wait amid deep silence. 

For the benefit of youthful hunters I wish to state 
that I was cool and confident. Scarcely a quicker move- 
ment of the pulse; respiration regular. 

The receiver sight was flat down; a movement of the 
thumb would raise it a notch or two if need be. Sudden- 
ly came the noise of hoof beats on the resounding earth. 
Closer and still closer they came, till I saw a large buck 
running almost straight toward me. He swerved to the 
right to keep on the lower side of a 3-foot embankment 
made by the spring floods, and I saw right behind him two 
large does. They were running together in single file. 
I chuckled with the humor of the thought that they might 
be “playing steam cars.” I saw that they would cross my 
open space 60 yards to the left. It was up to me to 
“cast loose and provide.” 

The right sight remained flat. It was too scandalously 
easy. The buck had handsome antlers. Concealed some- 
where about each of the does were sundry succulent 
steaks. I realized, suddenly, that mine was little else 
than a butcher’s job. 

But we were out of meat at the camp. I needed those 
horns in a vacant space to the left of my sideboard. Thus 
was the still small voice of conscience hushed. 

The deer were running easy, apparently satisfied that 
they were now en route to safety. 

It was natural for me to fashion a smile of satisfac- 
tion at the present monumental “cinch.” Two deer in 
three seconds. That was to be the story. Of course one 
doe would be allowed “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The old .45-70 never roared out stich a loud command 
to halt. Back from the sheer cliffs of Lunkasoo came the 
quick echo rolling midway of the mountains until the 
valley was full of thunder. The deer became three statues 
carved in granite. 

Figuratively, I advanced to the footlights to hand my- 
self a large bunch of American Beauty roses. Then that 
venison procession started down the valley. Whereupon 
the roses withered and died. Man’s vocabulary was un- 
equal to the occasion. So I called on my Winchester for a 
few remarks. It spoke many times and loudly. But it 
failed signally to make a “hit” with our quadruped friends, 

' The “Golden Gate Flyer” couldn’t have caught them. In 
fact, they soon went out of the transient target business 
altogether, retiring from view in the leafy boudoir toward 
the ridge. 

Down at camp they counted twenty-one separate and 
distinct shots, and dipped the colors out of respect to the 
national salute. Of course, they counted the echoes which 
reverberated like the b-r-r-r-t of a Gatling. 

At the top of the ridge we left the trail of the three un- 
harmed deer and returned to a breakfast where salt hoss 
was the piéce de résistance. Gray BrorHer. 








































































CHICAGO AND THE ‘WEST. 
Shot While Huatiog, 


The deer season is now approaching its close in our 
northern woods, and we may tell a little something alike 
of the deer and of the hunters that have been killed’ In 
Wisconsin there has been no tracking snow of conse- 
quence, and the still-hunters have had very bad luck at 
their sport. The law against shipping game out of the 
State is gradually gaining weight in Wisconsin, hence I 
presume that more deer were killed for sport and less 
for the market this season than last, though I admit 
most of this to be mere conjecture. At last accounts I 
had word of six deer hunters who had been killed out- 
right or fatally shot this fall in Wisconsin. It seems to 
be of little avail to give good advice on these matters, for 
the man who shoots on sight still goes into the woods. 


Western Quail. 


Still more encouraging, and indeed still more wonder- 
ful, are the reports that come in of the quail crop in 
Illinois and Indiana. Every one seems to agree that 
there never was such.a season, and the birds are present 
in many localities in such numbers as to cause surprise. 
Down in the Okaw bottoms of Illinois, far down south 
in the State, the birds are to be counted fairly in swarms. 
My friend Ernest McGaffey is just back from there, and 
says he killed eighty-seven quail in a three days’ shoot, 
and did not work very hard at that. The lower half of 
Illinois and Indiana is safe country now for any one who 
wants a quail shoot, Ffom all I can learn, however, the 
birds are more abundant along that latitude than they 
are in Michigan and Wisconsin. Michigan has a fair 
crop of quail, but I do not think so good ‘as last year. 
Lower down in Michigan there are more birds than in the 
upper part oi the south peninsula. Wisconsin offers 
much the same conditions of a wet breeding season and 
bad weather, so I suppose that the crop there may be 
classified much like that of Michigan. Yet this is not 
10 say that onc cannot have fine sport in the proper locali- 
ties of almost any of the Northwestern States. Bob White 
is doing his noble best to retrieve the reputation of the 
West as a shooting country. 

Our ducks have now gotten pretty well to the south, 
and I do not hear of any one this week who seems to 
care much to go duck shooting. Up at Puckaway Lake 
in Wisconsin there are this week four hunters who I 
presume will not care to go duck shooting for some time. 
They had several busy days which lasted until after 
sunset, and their twilight sport cost them $25 each, with 
suitable and appropriate cost on the side. . 


‘The Southern National Park. 


They seem to be moving with energy in the matter oi 
the Southern Ntaional Park Association, of Asheville, 
N. C., of which editorial mention was made in last week’s 
Forest AND STREAM. The literature put out by the com- 
mittee shows that the preliminary meeting or interstate 
convention is called for Wednesday, Nov. 22, at Ashe- 
ville. I take it that the plan is much that followed out 
this summer by the Minnesota National Park, and For- 
esty Association, and of course it is to be hoped that both 
movements will meet full measure of success... Mr. A. 
H. McQuilkin, chairman of the Park and Forestry .com- 
mittee, writes me requesting details on the movement in 
the Northwest. “I have read that there has been incor- 
porated in Chicago,” he says, “a national park and fore.t 
reserve association, and would be very much obliged if 
you would furnish me promptly a copy of their consti- 
tution and by-laws. The time is short for us to make 
adequate preparation, so that any aid you can offer in the 
way of literature and suggestions would be very highly 
appreciated.” 

I have been forced to reply to Mr. McQuilkin that 
there has been no formal constitution or by-laws, and 
no permanent organization of the Minnesota National 
Park and Forestry Association. All that was desired to 
be accomplished by that body was to carry out a Congres- 
sional investigation of the country in question, and when 
this was done it was considered that the main purpose ‘of 
the organization had been obtained. The rest is left en- 
tirely with Congress. This may or may not be the safest 
and wisest plan, but it is the plan which was pursued, and 
any future organization of the members of the party con- 
cerned with the Northwestern trip will be for social or 
personal reasons rather than with the purpose of prose- 
cuting further the movement toward securing a national 
park in Minnesota. As to the methods pursued in this 
preliminary organization, I .can best refer Mr. McQuilkin 
to the files of the Forest AnD STREAM, dating from the 
first of May till the middle of October, the attempt having 
been made there to record the progress of the movement 
very fully. It would appear that much. of the preliminary 
work has been carried out by this Southern organization 
as was done by the Northern body. The Southern men 
have with them Dr. C. A. Schenck, who. was a member 
of the Minnesota party, and whose counsel will prove of 
value. Col. J. S. aera 7o1 Tacoma’ Building, Chicago, 
would no doubt be glad to assist in any way he could. 

Here in Chicago we often hear of North Carolina asa 
sporting region or a good resting ground. I have, had 
a number of. parties write to me asking if I could assist 
them to select certain tracts of wild land for game. pre- 
serve purposes. Yet Chicago has always regar 
Carolina as out of its natural line of travel, and I do not 
know a great many Chicago sportsmen who go there. 


Should there be a strong movement made on the lines © 


roposed for a national park, the agitation and advertising 
Which would ensue would no doubt bring North Caro- 
lina into greater notice here as a land for the sportsman 
tourist. Should the park be really established it is prac- 
tically sure that it would secure for the State a much 
greater proportion of Northwestern travel than it has 
ever had hitherto. 

This seems to bea great. year for forestry MOvEMeAEs, 
and one peculiar phase of the topic is the prominence 
the forestry movements. of! womép’s clubs in different 
parts of the country, This is said.to-be especially true in 
the East, where women’s clubs ‘hav 


bs have taken up the study . 
of forestry matters. Attention’ “has ‘alread ‘ciiten called 
. e . derati “of 


in these columns’ to the fact that the 


in Minnesot _paianseote may Gein ea 
association in, the ; $ 00..an- 
nually as tree. bounties ie the Gedeme enna t has’a 


forestry board and a good fire warden law, and is indeed 
a model to all States, t or West, for emulation in the 
little understood and not very popular, yet very vital, 
matter of forest preservation. 


“Just About a Boy.” 


It goes without saying that all readers of Forest anp 
STREAM have read with delight the charming sketches 
published in the Forest anp Stream, “Just About a 
Boy,” and I doubt not they will have remembered the 
name of the author, El Comancho, as connected with other 
—_ and pleasant reading on the outdoor matters which 

OREST AND STREAM has most to do. To all this family 
of friends it is a matter of interest to know that the Boy 
sketches have this week been published in book form by 
the prominent firm of Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
The elegantly made little volume is in my hands as I 
write, and I find it very delightful from cover to cover. 
The dedication itself is a pleasant one. 

“There are boys still in this old world of ours,” says 
the author, “happy, bright little savages who have still to 
become civilized and learn a language. Until then they 
will love the woods and the wilds, and become friends 
with all the vast population of the wilderness, and so 
learn its secrets. Such a boy is a safe boy if he follows his 
natural bent, for there is nothing vicious about the 
wilderness, and to the boy. who loves it the world over, 
this little book is dedicated.” 

Mr. Phillips gives himself the best of examples of his 
doctrine that there is nothing vicious about the wilderness. 
I know of no man who has yielded to the yoke of civiliza- 
tion more grudgingly than he, yet I know none with a 
sweeter and more unspoiled disposition. He has no 
grievance with life or with humanity. Hence he writes 
with that sincerity which is necessary in the best of literary 
art. The very artlessness of this book is its chief charm 
and his chief claim to actual art. A cleaner or more 
wholesome volume was never opened by either boy or 
man, and he who reads it must concede that it was done 
by one who was a manly boy and is a manful man. The 
FOREST AND STREAM readers have already read the book, 
so one need not add anything in its praise, except to say 
that now the whole book can be held in one’s hand and 
turned over leaf by leaf. Each story is complete of itself, 
and the only connecting thread is the personality of the 
Boy, whose doings, very wonderful sometimes for a boy, 
it must be admitted, are recorded by the author as actual 
happenings. Indeed they are for the most part actual 
happenings, for the Boy was an actual boy, though now 
grown up. To-day I saw a letter from him to the author 
of this beautiful little book, and I know that the author 
and the Boy are friends, in one of those friendships not 
made in the city, but in the woods, by the stream, among 
the mountains, where things are always beautiful, always 
sincere, always abiding. As friends of El Comancho, 
square-jawed, blue-eyed, happy-go-lucky, plucky and un- 
complaining El Comancho, we may all be glad with him 
in the success of his literary venture. We,may wander 
with him along the old Blue, and through the thickets, 
and among the mountains of the Black Hills Range; we 
may read the signs of the little things written upon the 
ground, and perhaps we may read of the.great things writ- 
ten on the hills. When a good man succeeds, all his 
friends ought to rejoice with him, and it appears to me 
that Mr. Phillips has attained a success worthy the sin- 
cere congratulations alike of reader and of critic. “Just 
About a Boy” is a sweet little book, and well worth 
having. 


Delaware Indians in Oil. 


This is a swift and singular country. The tribe of the 
Delaware Indians were once known as the Leni Lenape, 
prominent in the great Algonquin confederation of the 
East, and they used to own the country where Phila- 
delphia and a few other cities now stand, Two hundred 
years ago or sc they made their treaty with William Pénn, 
said to be one of the few Indian treaties which ever 
“stuck.” From then till now is a wide step in the history 
of the Delawares, Shrunken to a little body of less than a 
thousand. souls, the Delawares were practically amal- 
gamated with the Cherokees some twenty years ago. 
They bought lands of the Cherokees down in the Indian 
Nations, and oil has been discovered on these lands. 
Chicago capitalists naturally have gone after these oil 
lands, and have obtained leases from the Cherokees which 
the Delawares claim the latter have no right to give. 
Here you have it. Leni Lenape, Chicago, oil, Indian 
Nations. And this in a country which a few years ago 
was one of the best hunting grounds in the world. When 
the oil men and timber men and mining men get through 
with the West there will not be many Indians nor many 
hunting grounds. 


E. Hove. 
480 Caxton Bvutiptxe, Chicago, Ill. 





Quebec Game Fields. 

Tue hunting season has, been an extra good one in the 
vicky of Sherbrooke, Que, this fall. Grouse have been 
more plenty than for several. years. Probably twenty-five 
deer have | shot within ten miles of the city. 

During, the : hounc season the fox 
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Boston, Nov. 18—Local gunners continue. to find 
some sport and often in payer quarters. Mr, G. H. 
Morse, of the Boston Herald reportorial staff, has lately 
succeeded with quail better than he had anticipated. In 


' one instance he located the birds when out on his bi- 


cycle, and least ex them, It was among the 
cabbage fields between Arlington and Lexington. He 
saw from the road about a dozen quail alight among the 
cabbages, evidently to feed. He calculated that they 
would be there another day, and immediately applied 
to the farmer whom he supposed owned the field. He 
says: “Have you got a gun?” “Yes; there are some quail 
down there almost every day.” Readily he consented 
that Mr. Morse should hunt the field with dog and gun. 
As soon as possible Mr. Morse, a friend, a camera and 
his setter dog were there. They did not have to range 
the field but a little while before the dog came to a hand- 
some point, all of which was duly secured with the cam- 
era. en three of the quail were secured, and then 
another good point by the dog, under the camera. Mr. 
Morse is pleased with such success in an open field, and 
so near the big towns. He proposes to be there again 
after the rest-of the quail, there being eight or ten left, 
and that is the reason he does not want me to tell ex- 
actly where he found them. 

aine has had a big fall of snow for so early in the 
season—6 to 8 inches near the towns and nearly a foot 
in the north woods. This has set the deer and moose 
hunters almost crazy, and a great many deer have been 
taken. The trains are bringing a good ‘many already, 
and there are more to come. Still the Boston mar- 
kets are disappointed that they are not getting more 
deer—not half as many as a year ago. It is understood 
that the extra exertion of the wardens at Bangor and 
other points is keeping the deer away from the mar- 


‘kets here. 


_ The search for the missing young hunter Knight, lost 
in the woods at Bemis, was not continued last Sunday, 
as planned; the earth was covered with nearly a foot 
of snow in that section, rendering the search entirely im- 
practicable, even if men could have been found ready to 
undertake it. Opinions have changed in regard to the 
case. Prominent men, well acquainted with that region 
and having full knowledge of what has been done to find 
him, begin to believe that Knight is not lost in the 
woods at all. A noted detective has taken up the search 
and says that he expects to find that Knight is alive. 

Mrs. J, Parker Whitney, the lady whom I mentioned 
a couple of weeks ago as watching for a deer on the 
shores of a pond in the deep woods, secured a good buck 
at last. Pluckily she watched the shore of the pond 
where she was sure that deer were coming down for 
five days and two nights. The first night a deer came 
down, but her aim was unsure. Later she did better. 
She was accompanied by a guide and her son. Women 
can hunt deer and can secure them, but it takes courage 
and determination. Mrs. Whitney was bound to shoot 
a deer herself, and-she did it. At Mr. Whitney’s beauti- 
ful camps, on Molechunkamunk; they caught a deer 
alive in October and kept him for several days. At first 
it was very wild, but soon began to tame rapidly—so 
tame that it was deemed best to release it, since its life 
would be endangered by having no fear of hunters. 

Nov. 20.—Odd moose and odd moose stories are in 
order. Mr. A. D. Shipp, of Boston, brought from the 
woods last week an odd set of moose antlers. One was 
focaets but the other was distorted in a curious manner. 

t began to curve a little above the skull, and then turned 

downward till it entered the right eye, rendering -the 
moose blind of that eye. Mr. Shipp will have the head 
mounted as a curiosity. An odd moose story has got into 
the papers: Mr. Fred Houseman, of Springfield, Mass., 
has been arrested for having parts of two moose in his 
possession, brought out from the Allagash region. Be- 
fore the trial justice, Houseman’s story was so con- 
vincing that he was suffered to depart on his pledging 
himself and signing a bond to appear before the Supreme 
Court in the spring. He claims that he saw two moose 
at battle, one a small bull, light and agile, with un- 
desirable antlers, the other old and sc , but having a 
fine set of horns, which he wanted. After butting heads 
and goring each other for several rounds, the little bull 
got the advan over the old one, and tipped him over 
in the mud. Then the small moose reared on his hind 
legs and brought the sharp hoofs of his fore feet down 
on the throat of his antagonist, completely cutting the 
arteries and windpipe. This, the hunter says, he stood 
and sawthe younger moose do; still goringand mutilating 
the of the fallen moose till he feared the antlers 
would broken, He shot the victor moose. Theti 
he saw that he had broken the law, or rather feared that 
he would be accused of breaking it. But he decided to 
bring out the dressed quarters of the young moose and 
the antlers of the old one, and with these in possession 
he was arrested by the warden. 

The hunters are getting lots of deer on the snow, which 
has covered the ground in the Maine hunting regions for 
over a week. Railroad men have been successful, as well 
as merchants, preachers; everybody, in short. But Maine 
hunters have macs Dy HF tite, W. Ee Beker 
the snow. D. J. Flanders, Dr. H. F. , W. E. Baker 
m, are just out of the woods 

i handsome buck 


h of the P 
They had the good fortune to secure six fine deer, and 
the novel experience of coming out of the woods in 
a driving snowstorm before the middle of November. 
Over fifty deer are set to the credit of Boston 
hunters for dae week. S ee, of deer gow 
at season is ahead of last year, w 
at elec ie ok cual ter af Up 
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In Cuban ‘Quail Fields. 

Havana, Noy. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: I was 
out again yesterday in another direction, also about half 
an hour by rail from this capital. Although the day was 
quite windy, and I found the fields covered with a rank 
growth of grass and bushes, I got up four or five good 
coveys of quail and one of wild guinea fowl. These last 
when flushed always go in a bee line directly for the 
woods, which are here generally not far away and usually 
consist of small and thick growths of trees, intelaced by 
abundance of tangled vines, which render them nearly 
impenetrable. . These also furnish the safe refuge of. the 
quail when flushed. Indeed these are frequenters of 
bushy pastures:near to cultivated fields, and a couple of 
snap shots on first flushing are very generally all the 
sportsman will get to each covey. If he gets one covey 
scattered in open field in each day’s sport he may consider 
it good fortune. 

My first covey yesterday was in the very edge of im- 
penetrable cover, and flushed under my very nose. 

Under these circumstances two snap shots brought me 
nothing to bag and no satisfaction other than the pleasur- 
able anticipation in presence of the standing attitude of 
the dog, which is always pleasurable excitement to the 
sportsman. 

My second covey flushed wild, but arriving at the spot 
a laggard bird rose and fell to my racket, turning up its 
toes within the brush, but came to bag. After industrious 
examination of several fields, Dash finally came to a 
stand near to a high stone wall separating us from the 
next field, and I prepared for a pair of instantaneous 
snap shots before the wall could interpose between us 


and the whirring covey, which every sportsman knows - 


requires a considerable amount of nervous control for suc- 
cessful work. The wall being on the crown of a hill, T 
well knew that from the instant the birds crossed the wall 
they would be out of my sight, so I patiently stood some 
distance behind the dog, because if I went up to flush 
them I would be so near to the wall and them that my shot 
would not spread out enough to catch them, or if so 
would make hash of them. After waiting until quite 
rested and calm, while the dog stood as immovable as a 
statue, I cast a stone into the grass and bushes in front 
of the dog, when a startling whir made the atmosphere 
lively in front of us, and, as I expected, across the stone 
wall, not 10 feet from where they flushed, and I scored 
a right and left, both birds dropping close on the oppo- 
site side of the wall. 

Elated by my success, I clambered over and retrieved 
one, looking some moments in vain for the other. Dash, 
however, soon struck its trail, and it rose in labored 
flight at some distance, and I brought it to bag at the 
expense of another cartridge. After flushing and killing 
two more of the scattered birds, I then took the direction 
toward the farmhouse of a friend, where I was to break- 
fast. Crossing the bushy and woody hill where I had 
killed my first bird, Dash made a stand at the same clump 
of bushes. I approached, expecting to find the same 
covey returned to a favorite refuge, and judge of my 
surprise when a flock of wild guinea fowl rose with a 
thundering whir’ that made the woods ring. I had only 
quail cartridges in my gun, but as they got up near to 
me both barrels counted, a fat guinea turning up its toes 
on either side of me, which I retrieved and went on to 
my breakfast, well satisfied with my morning’s sport. 

After enjoying a social breakfast with friends and rest- 
ing until 2 o’clock P. M., I again took to the field, fol- 
lowed by two friends without guns to see the sport of the 
afternoon. Dash soon located a covey in a field of few 
bushes, but thick grass. I flushed the covey and scored a 
right and left, and marked down the scattered birds in the 
same field, of which Dash successively located three, 
which I flushed and scored three straight kills. We then 
crossed through a piece of woods, and in doing so flushed 
and bagged another guinea fowl. In the next field | 
completed my bag of thirteen for my day’s outing and 
then returned to the railroad station and took the train 
back to Havana, arriving home in time for dinner, well 
satisfied with my day’s outing. 

Dr. Erastus WILSON. 


A Seizure of Game in Trunks. 





Orrice or Boarp or GAME Commissioners, Harrisburg, . 


Pa., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: About Nov. 
1 or immediately after the opening of the rabbit season 
in Pennsylvania, a party of six gentlemen, hailing from 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (names. known), came into . this 
State equipped for a lengthy hunt. Dogs to the num- 
ber of twenty, nine of which were bird dogs and the 
rest beagle hounds, came with them; trunks were packed 
with hunting paraphernalia of all kinds, hunting horns and 
ammunition galore. They located at Stevensville, Brad- 
ford county, and from this center covered a district of 
many ‘miles in circumference, going out with teams and 
hunting back or returning by team as they desired. All 
went merry as a marriage bell,” game fell in abundance 
before ‘their unerring guns, and no shadows fell across 
their pathway—at least, none that they were aware of. 
Toward the close of their stay report said that quail and 
pheasants were being grassed by the hundred, and that at 
least'two shipments had been made to their home in Mt. 
Vernon, N:-Y.; and of these shipments, the gentlemen 
making them-and those aiding and assisting in the same 
are very likely to hear later on. Saturday, Nov. 11, 
came with raif-and storm, and with it came the time of 
departure of those gentlemen. Their are were 
duly packed, their landlord and abettor, W. W. McCain, 
of Stevensville, was. bidden farewell, and the party divided, 
the dogs being taken to Wyalusing, Bradford county, by 
one of the gentlemen for shipment, and the remainder of 
the party striking the same road (Lehigh Valles) at 
Laccpviité, Wyoming county, twelve miles further. down 
the line. were secured for their four 
trunks and one box—from Laceyville to New York, and 
they settled down: to a long tide and a quiet laugh at, the 
d : ofsuthe..Pennsylvania game. authorities, little 
dreaming that their every move was known ,to 
authorities;and that they were speeding as rapidly as 
steam could carry. them ‘to a sure for 

Dartyus  ativs! ado" 
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At Wilkesbarte they were first brought to a realization * 


the entire 


of the r Of ‘the situation. when: the officer on their 
track called the attention: of ‘one of the gentlemen ‘to the 
facts as they existed, and demanded that the baggage be 
exposed to his search. Again’on the traim between 
Wilkesbarre and White Haven was the demarid:-made 
of the same gentleman in the hearing of his. friends, all 
of whom the officer knew were in the car. At Mauch 
Chunk the train was met by a search warrant in’ the 
hands of a duly authorized constable, and to prevent 
delay of the train and wrong to innocent persons the 
baggage, as described by check number, was removed to 
the depot and there broken open and searched, with the 
result that in the last trunk opened were found forty-five 
pheasants, eleven quail, one woodcock, five rabbits and 
eight gray squirrels. e N 

The act of June 4, 1897, absolutely forbids the carrying 
or shipment, or the attempted carrying or shipment, of 
the game birds or game mammals of Pennsylvania out of 
the State, and says: 

Sec. 6. “‘No person or persons, company or corporation, or 
the ageni or the employee thereof, shall at any time catch, take 
or kill, or have in his or its possession. or under, his, her or its 
control any of the birds or game mammals of this State, the killing 
of which at any or at all times is prohibited by the laws. of this 
State, with intent to ship or remove the same beyond the limits 
of this State, or with intent to allow or aid: in the shipment or re- 
moval thereof out ofthis State,’’ etc.,. and finally says, “Who- 
ever shall offend against any of the provisions of this section 
shall be liable to a penalty of not less than $50 nor more than 
$100 for each offense, or by imprisonment in the county jail for a 
period of one day for each dollar of penalty impesed.” 


The act of 1899, Sec. 3, says, among other things, that 
the constable or warden after demand may cause any 
building, inclosure or car to be entered and any appart- 
ment, chest, box, locker, crate, basket or package, to be 
broken open and the contents examined by said warden 
or constable and that “all birds, animals, fish or net or 
fishing appliance or apparatus seized by said constable or 
warden shall be disposed of in such manner as may be 
directed by the court before whom such case is tried.” 

As the game in this case was liable to spoil in short 


‘order, being packed in bulk, and could not be sold in the 


State, it was given to the bystanders by the said justice 
before whom complaint was made.. And while the officer 
was confident that the entire outfit as seized by him came 
within the term apparatus, as a precautionary measure an 
attachment was issued with bond to the railroad company, 
and a hearing had, as is usual in the case of non-residents. 
The killing of the birds in Pennsylvania was proven, and 
the attempt to ship out of the State, as shown by checks, 
after which judgment was given for $100 against each 
individual, the claim being made by the officer that this 
was the third shipment out of the State to his knowledge, 
and that a judgment for the maximum penalty should 
follow. 

An inventory of the several trunks was made, showing 
by letters found therein that the names of the parties as 
entered of record were the correct names, and revealing 
among other extensive shooting paraphanalia five fine 
Parker guns with one extra set of barrels, some of which 
are of splendid make, and all high grade. These, with the 
other belongings, will be held the proper time, and un- 
less redeemed will be sold for what they will bring, which 
amount will'be ¢redited on the judgment and an attempt 
be made to collect the balance from the property of the 
parties in New York. 

The Game Commission of Pennsylvania is determined 
to make it as dangerous as can be to violate their game 
laws; and transportation of game out of the State will 
be prevented if possible. We hope this may be a lesson; 
and the Commission will have no sympathy for others 
who may fall as these have fallen. 

. JoserH Ka.srus, 
Secretary of Game Commission. 


Deer in Connecticut. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Inclosed find account of a deer chase in Hamden, 
seme The clipping is from the New Haven Union of 

ov 6: 

“The quiet village of Hamden was yesterday again the 
scene of a most unusual occurrence. A wild deer was 
the cause of the excitement. The animal ran through 
fields, over roads and leaped brooks; followed by a crowd 
of over fifty eager nimrods. Thé good people of Ham- 
den were on their way to church when the procession 
passed through: the town at a high rate of speed—first 
the deer, then a dozen dogs of all degrees, and lastly two 
score or more»of panting citizens. The honor of first 
discovering the deer belongs to Tippo, the beagle owned 
by Edward Farrell, son of Prosecuting Agent Farrell, of 
Hamden. The dog aroused the suspicions of its owner 
by his peculiar action. He seeméd possessed to have 
his owner go into the woods. Farrell has often heard 
stories of the intelligence of dogs, and how they have 
saved lives by bringing their-owners upon the. scene oi 
trouble. With this thought in.mind, Farrell followed 
Tippo into the woods and to his surprise the dog chased 
a beautiful deer out of the brush... Farrell, to his keen 
regret, didn’t have a gun. The chase started near Will- 
iam Fennis’ barn... The deer iran.in a bee line for Far- 
rell’s house, jumping .two. fences and passing within 20 
feet of the house,, From here on the deer took the road 
and the crowd. kept increasing in a chase after the. deer. 
She passed the Children’s Home, and went on toward 
West. Rock. The crowd which was chasing. it dropped 
off one by one and, residents of Hamden to-day stated 
that Walter Dillon, of Fair Haven, who kept up the chase 
after the others had giyen up, Jollewes the deer past 
Springside Home arid to the éast of West Rock.” : 

Believing this. tobe but a-newspaper yarn, I investi- 
gated, it thoroughly, and found witnesses whose veracity 
cannot. be questioned ,. Not only did the chase take place, 
but. two deef; a buck and doe, have undoubtedly been 
seen a number of times, and within half'a mile’of where 
T live. ‘ . 

Mr. Thompson and family (next-door neighbors of 
mine) were driving home from church, when Mrs. 
Thompson noticed a large, deer feeding among a drove 
ef cows on Mn ickerman’s farni,"‘Stie 
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the attention-of ‘th rest to the animal, atid" 1 wai 
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fences and brooks quite handily, ..It jumped the wire 
fence bordering. the road near the Thompson wagon, and 
crossed so close that the horse was stopped not 2 rods 
aval, The’ deér then jumped the fence on the other side 
of : l¢ road and’ disappeared in the woods on'Chetry 

ill. ; ; 

A’ family named Lorenzen saw a deer feeding among 
the cows on Mr. Burton Gilbert’s farm, and Italian la- 
borers saw a- buck and doe on Cherry Hill. 

Mr. Wilbert Thomas, an experienced deer hunter, 
found a deer track, followed it and found where the deer 
had lain down. “Judging from the size of the track,’ Mr. 
Thomas thinks this ‘deer. must have been a buck.’ Mr: 
Thomas is cautious and skeptical on such matters, but he 
is thoroughly convinced that deer are here at present. 

In this State deer are protected until 1903, and the fine 
for killing one is $100. Many farmers and others Have 
pledged themselves to report to the authorities any per- 
son who should kill a deer in this neighborhood. 

Reports have come from other parts of the State of 
deer having been seen, and it speaks well for the law 
when the animals begin to appear in a section where they 
have been practically extinct for years; especially is this 
so when that section is within five miles of the heart of 
a city of over 100,000 inhabitants. 

Wittram H. Avis. 

HiGHwoop, Conn., Nov, 15, 


Not a Red-Letter Day. 


Mucu has been written of red-letter days, but the 
average sportsman is loath to mention certain days of 
continued bad luck; they might be called hoodoo days. 
These are days which are certainly not-coupled in ret- 
rospection with those of unalloyed pleasure. Just such 
a day I experienced during the first week of this month, 
and must tell of it. 

We have had a considerable run of weakfish and bass 
this summer. Black ducks are always plentiful, but it 
has been many years since canvasbacks have been here 
in such numbers as this fall. Mr. F. Brandreth, one of 
our best shots, succeeded in gathering three geese; this 
was something unprecedented in fall shooting. 

Now for the hoodoo day. We started off with five live 
decoys—three black ducks and two male mallards. We 
reached Yellow Bass Rock, which is about a mile from 
town and overlooks the outlet of Croton River. Here 
our troubles began. First I fell overboard, which in 
itself wouldn’t have been so bad if the water had been a 
trifle warmer and the mud hadn’t been a foot or so deep. 
I finally got out, and after removing several buckets 
of mud from my shoes and trousers legs assisted in get- 
ting out the decoys. It was now about 5 P. M., and 
the flight of ducks was expected any minute. For each 
duck we had a half-brick on several yards of line. The 
first one out was a mallard drake. He swam across the 
bow of our duck boat, and his string caught in a loose 
nail on the bottom of the boat. This didn’t feaze him 
in the least; he just put on a little more steam and 
started for the shore, brick, duck boat and all. We tried 
to untangle the string with an oar, but it wouldn’t work, 
so my companion reached down and tried to disentangle 
it with his hand. His boot slipped out from under the 
stern, where he had it braced, and over he went, the 
box of four remaining ducks slipping off the bow as the 
boat righted. Now the ducks began to fly into the 
marsh from the Hudson. Our ducks in the crate set up 
a great quacking, which drew the black ducks beauti- 
fully to within 100 yards of us, and then seeing the mess 
of stuff floating about, veered off to our more fortunate 
fellow shooters in the upper marsh, where a continuous 
fusillade spoke of roya! sport. We swore, splashed and 
fumed, but by the time we got things straightened out 
it was 5:45, and too dark to shoot. This was the only 
real good flight of ducks we have had this season. We 
tried it several times after, with fair luck. A good nor’- 
wester will bring. them down. I hope by the end of the 
seeson to be able to recount the doings on a red-letter 
day. CuHas. G. BLANDFORD. 

Sine Sine, N, Y. 


Concerning the Weed. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ° 

While many things are improved on as the world grows 
older, the days of the “fragrant weed” appear to have 
permanently passed away. From twenty-five to fifty 
years ago it was possible to get cigars that it was a positive 
delight to smoke, Not that all had the delightful fra- 
grance of the old Cabanas and some few other brands, 
for the country was flooded then, as now, with common 
rank tobacco, and it was seldom and with difficulty that 
a box of high grade cigars could be procured, even as 
late as twenty years ago. It has been at least that long 
since I smoked my last fine flavored weed, and when | 
I found I could no longer get them at any price my ciga 
smoking pleasures ended. 

Now, the puzzling question with me is whether the 
art of making those cigars is lost, or whether they are 
all secured, as some contend, by wealthy Europeans. 
Many knowing ones insist that guano has ruined all the 
best, tobacco land in Cuba, and if they have been loaded 
with that rank fertilizer for the purpose of. producing 
heavy crops it, undoubtedly has imparted its nauséating 
qualities to the plant, which seems to be of such a deli- 
cate nature that no other part of the world could: pro- 
duce. it to compare. with that of Cuba. Men of wealth 
habitually smoke ‘cigars that I am; compelled to throw 
away after a few short, puffs, and I am sure that. if they 
had. been a few years earlier and had smoked.a real 
“fragrant, weed” they could not possibly enjoy. the quality 
of tobacco they are forced 'to. smoke at the present time. 
None-but “old: stagers” ‘know the difference between the 
now and then, and they probably never will. 

I am compelled: to resort to cigarettes of my own 
make, and up to within-a short time I have smoked tol- 
erable cigarette tobacco:manufactured by a firm in, Rich 
mond, but after they had established a reputation. and 
pocketed their millions. the ‘all-devouring, “trust”. ab- 
sorbed’ them; and since then I ‘have tried.in-vain to find 
anything that I consider fit'to smoke. 
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Jonbah ML. Voadler. 


Joszeru M, Hoaptey died last week at his home in’ 


Derby, Conn. He was one of the sweetest characters 
and best sportsmen that ever followed a dog afield. Mr. 
Hoadley was a veteran of the Civil War, and during the 
iast years of his life was a great sufferer from on old 
hurt received while in the discharge of his duty. He was 
about seventy years old. 

He was devoted to shooting and to fox hunting, and 
up to within the last ten years of his life gave much 
time to the practice of these sports in their season. He 
was a great lover of good setters, possessed a strain of 
unequaled “partridge dogs,” and, from his experience with 
his own animals, his extraordinary knowledge of the ways 
of birds, his infinite patience and his unfailing good 
temper, was remarkably successful in handling dogs and 
in bringing out the best that was in them, 

Notwithstanding the fact that he was in almost con- 
stant pain, and besides was a large man, he was untiring 
in the field, and could easily walk down many a younger 
and sounder person. 

Mr. Hoadley’s knowledge of the shooting grounds of 
Connecticut was perhaps greater than that of any man in 
the State. He had shot there for nearly fifty years and 
not only knew most of the covers, but also the spots at- 
tractive to birds which eachone held. He was systematic 
in his pursuit of birds, and when a piece of woods or 
swamp was to be beaten, always endeavored’so to or- 
ganize his force that the best should be successful. As 
attractive as the day’s work in the field were the hours 
after dinner spent in the old farmhouse, when with tired 
limbs but actively reminiscent mind the’ incidents of the 
day were reviewed, the novel woods lore stored up in the 
old gunner’s memoryy brought out, and his witty stories 
or allusions poured forth. With such interesting material 
Mr. Hoadley’s mind was well furnished, and this made 
him one of the most interesting of companions. He was 
a man whose nature was unusually kindly and sym- 
pathetic, whose sense of right and wrong was keen and 
unswerving, and he was a devoted patriot. He sometimes 
said to those who sympathized with him in his almost con- 
stant suffering that he had nothing to regret in his war 
experiences, and that notwithstanding what he had en- 
dured he would go through it all again if the need for it 
arose. 

Joe Hoadley, as his intimates called him, was a man 
who was above all things lovable, and days spent with him 
in the field increased alike one’s admiration for his good 
sportsmanship and one’s love for his character. 


A Goat Hunt. 


My hunting partner had been home for a visit, and on 
his return to the wild and woolly Weest he brought back 
with him one of his uncles and a young friend from 
Missouri for a hunt. 

Now, Uncle Jim is an old war veteran and a crack shot. 
George, our young friend, never had been out before, so 
all camp life was new to him. Bill is the crack hunter 
of this section of country and one of the best men with 
a Winchester that I ever saw. 

We left my house with four saddle and three pack 
horses. Bill was in front, and after going about five 
miles he killed a whitetail doe; we then sent the strangers 
ahead, as we had meat enough, so they might get a shot 
at a deer before we reached camp; but here is one trou- 
ble: New men do not know what a deer looks like in 
the woods until it moves or is in an open place. We 
behind the horses saw two that evening. We camped 
in a miner’s cabin that night, as it was the end of our 
trail, and as it rained most all the next day we only fished 
a little. Rain is one great drawback to goat hunting, as 
in the fall in the Rockies we have lots of it high up, and 
also fog. 


The next day we got a good start, and after a hard’ 


trip cutting trail reached our camping place in the rain, 
cold and tired. George said that we had crossed 5,000 
logs, and rode in places that were not meant for a-horse 
to go over. 

On the fourth day we started out for a hunt. Bill and 
I had been here three years before. There was plenty of 
bear sign all over the country. We intended to go in two 
parties, or in twos. In going up a snowslide I saw a 
blacktail buck trotting across it at which I shot three 
times; but as there was so much open space for that 
smali bullet to get lost in, I did not connect. Uncle 
Jim was with me, but did not see the deer. 

Immediately afterward I heard two shots in quick suc- 
cession, so I knew Bill was in trouble, and on our re- 
turn to camp that night he told us that he had shot at a 
large black bear and broken its front leg or shoulder; the 
bear was running in the brush and he could not see him 
well. This was all the large game we saw that day. 

On the fifth day we went out to fish for small brook 
trout. As. I do not care to fish I carried the four Win- 
chesters and went on ahead to a lake which was the 
head of the stream that we were camped on. This lake 
is fed by a small glacier and above it I knew we would 
find goats. On taking my glasses I soon found two high 
up on the mountain. As the fishing was good (no one 
ever fishing there before), the rest of the party did not 
arrive until 1 o’cloeck. We ate lunch and then started 
for a hard climb. Bill was carrying the fish, cleaned and 
heads off—about 20 pounds. The goats were in a snow- 
slide, so it was quite easy to stalk them. We went up 
through some timber which was on one side of the slide 
and reached a rocky point within about 250 yards of the 
game. Bill thought that by going back and above we 
could get closer, so I told him to take Uncle Jim and 
try it, while George and I would wait until they com- 
menced the shooting. They got within about 175 yards 
and Uncle Jim on the first shot killed his goat, at which 
two more ran’ out from the brush and ‘rocks, and then 
we each picked our game. You should have heard the 
reverberations of our shots with a perpendicular peak 
right in front about 2,000° feet high and a*high, rough 
mountain to our right. I will leave to your imagination 
the noise. The four ts (for there was another which 
put in an appearance) made one for each, and this was 

and Uncle Jime did shoot all of their 


eno even 
away at the fifth, for he went their trying - 
carriages away a the fifth, for he went their way 
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George wanted one skinned to mount whole, and as 
one of them was as fine a specimen as any one would 
wish, I skinned him out, which made hide, head and 
legs weigh about 75 pounds. Bill, who in strength and 
stature is a giant, kindly offered to carry it, so I took 


the fish and other goat hide, and we set out for camp. . 


It was about sunset and we were high up on the moun- 
tain, with no trail and two or three miles from camp. 
Bill and I knew it-was a layout, as our friends were very 
tired and not used to the rough walking. We did the 
best we could and got down to water and a friendly log 
jam about 9 or 10 o’clock, kindled a fire and made the 
best of it, which was not pleasant, as none of us had a 
coat, and toward morning it commenced to rain, to 
make things more enjoyable. At the first sign of day we 
were on the move for camp through the wet brush, which 
we reached very tired and hungry, some even more so. 
And whatacamp! The horses had been in, and what they 
could not eat they had stamped in the mud. Our 5-pound 
firkin of butter one horse had kindly put his foot in; the 
salt was all gone; there was flour over everything, and 
even the tent was partially down. I did manage to fish 
the flour sack out of the creek and get enough for three 
small loaves of bread; and then it was fish, meat and 
bread without salt. Poor George said that if he had 
known the condition the camp would be in he never 
would have got there. And so ended that yt hunt. 
ROSPECTOR. 


Make a Smoke. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You know how the redskins of old used smoke sig- 
nals? Now, let every sportsman in Maine or elsewhere 
who gets lost in the woods make a smoke, and the 
chances are one hundred to one that the searchers who 
are looking for him, will find him within a few hours. 
Start the smoke on a bare rock on a side hill. Make a 
thin smoke, and keep it up. Sit down and take it easy 
and vary the programme by gathering fuel for the 
smudge or boughs for a wind break or camp bed in the 
possible chance of having to lie out over night. Look 
for water to drink. No trouble to find your way back 
to your rock with the smoke to guide you. 

Every professional guide who takes out a party of 
sportsmen should instruct them in these particulars. It 
will save painful worry, hunger, starvation and too fre- 
quent death. To a tyro in woodcraft I would much 
prefer to recommend making a smoke than an attempt 
to study the divides, or even to follow a stream out. In 
a country of limited area, where the streams are all short, 
and seldom over fifteen miles from the crown of the 
divide to tidewater, as in Nova Scotia, the latter would 
be the best plan—to stick to the watercourses and fol- 
low the downstream current. In a wilderness tangle a 
smoke is the best, though in a perfectly flat area of dense 
forest it is a hard chance for a man unsophisticated, 
smoke or no smoke. No man should ever be without 
matches in a waterproof safe and a serviceable jackknife 
in his pocket. And above all things, study the lay of the 
land before you start out and see in which direction the 
hills and valleys run. Getting lost should be impossible 
when nature makes all her paths so plain; at least it 
seems so to me at these presents. But then, I have had 
fifty-odd years of experience in all regions and lati- 
tudes. As a rule, a bewildered man when he finds him- 
self lost has not traveled far from his starting point. 
Distances seem vastly greater in a strange woods than 
they do on a turnpike. Indeed, a man cannot travel fast 


and far through an undergrowth. So the logic of the ° 


situation is to stand still, halloo often, fire both barrels 
of your gun, and, finally, make a smoke in a safe place, 
if you cannot find a sightly one as well; and if you keep 
the blaze smothered with moss, punk and green boughs 
it will not run, and it will give one employment to fill 
up anxious time. CuarLes HALLocK. 


Wanted—A Sportsman’s Exchange. 


Jonesvitte, Mich., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I gave the Forest AND STREAM flies a fair trial, and they 
were an unlimited success. I caught Eastern brook trout 
in Willow Creek (Yellowstone Park), Loch Leven trout 
in the Iron River and salmon trout in the Firehole—also 
in the Big and Little Spokane, the Clearwater, Selway, 
Ooskoskia and Lock Saw. The best trout in the lot though 
are the native mountain trout, to be had in the little name- 
less streams of Idaho. I caught none with gold nuggets 
in them, but I did locate in or about them the jewel of 
improved and robust health, and am willing to make a 
“divvy” on that. I spent about four weeks in the Bitter 
Roots with a pack train, but adventures were few and far 
between, and I fear would be of little interest to the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM. 

The crying need of rtsmen situated as I am is a 
“Sportsman’s Clearing House” for the purpose of bring- 
ing together sportsmen desiring to take certain long trips. 
For instance, I might plan a trip to Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Dakota or any other place where I believed 
game of any given brand to be plentiful. Well, I post 
myself thoroughly on question of location, outfit, laws, 
guides, ete., and am prepared to go into the country 
with a fair amount of knowledge as to essentials; all! 
that I need is a companion or two, and these I cannot 
find in this community if the trip is extended and likely 
to take much time or money. If Forest ann STREAM can 
start such a “Clearing House” they will deserve and 
receive the thanks of an army of sportsmen. V. W. 


New York Game Protectors. 


At a meeting of the State Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission Nov. 15, six of the State fish and game pro- 


.tectors were summoned to answer criticisms 


concerning 
their work which had taken the form of complaints made 
to Governor Roosevelt at various times, alleging that the 
State Commission’s agents were not seeing to it that the 
laws for the p on of fish and game were being 
Pies poeaglith anads'6 pecel gull ot stelle 

its made a special point o 
law which it: was declared had 

curred at : 
protectors present 


(Now, a5, 1899. 


but the sixth, Protector Carlos Hutchins, of Indiah Lake, 
was removed from office for neglect of duty, harboring 
violators of the deer law, and violating his oath of 
cffice. Hutchins was appointed a protector in 1895 
He is a hotel keeper, and it is claimed has enter- 
tained at his house guests whom he must have known 
were hounding deer. The State Commission will bring 
action rpenet him in the courts for violating his oath of 
office.—Albany Argus. 


{ 
Two for One. 

Newrounp Lake, Bristol, N. H., Nov. 18—The Fish 
Commissioners have finished the oouene trout and 
salmon at this lake, about 1,000,000 eggs being placed in 
the hatchery. This is much less than used to be spread 
out on the trays, but the adult trout do not show up on 
the beds in numbers as they used to each year less than 
the previous one, which is attributed by fishermen here to 
the annual stripping business. Three or four trout have 
been placed'in tanks to be sent to the Sportsmen’s Ex- 
hibition at Boston, each weighing from 15 to 18 pounds. 

r local hunters are in high feather as regards the 
increase of deer in this locality, a number having been 
shot within five miles of the town. Frank Calley and 
Charles Tukey, while out driving, saw three together, and 
they shot one of them, weighing 200 pee Elmer 
Hammond and Charles Keezar got one, Harry Pike one, 
Frank Tilton one, Ed Towns a fine buck of 190 pounds. 
State Representative Hammond, who is a believer in 
game protection, and thinks one deer at a time is enough 
for any man, was somewhat mystified the other day while 
looking for venison. At first he thought he must have 
been looking upon the wine when it is red, for he got two 
deer for one. He ran across a deer in the pasture, fired, 
wounding her somewhat. She ran into a small thicket; 
he followed, and saw what he thought was the deer stand- 
ing still. He fired again; it ran out. Tracking it for a 
short distance, he found his deer dead, and then dis- 
covered that this was not the first deer he had shot at, so 
taking his other track he found his first deer, killed, and 
his neighbors rejoiced with him in his killing two deer 
for one. As the law allows only two deer to a person 
each season, H. H. says he has got to wait a whole year 
to look at a deer over a rifle barrel. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON House. 


To Dry Rubber Boots—A Wrinkle Worth 
Knowing. 


Two of us were off for our annual quail hunt, and were 
entertained by people who were hospitality itself, and 
yet we had to sleep in a cold room. It was in a good 
coal region, and that farmer paid 25 cents a hundred 
bushels for his coal, going to the coal bank, digging and 
hauling the coal himself, or sending his farmhand to 
do the work. Coal—and good coal at that—was cheaper 
than gravel, and yet there was no stove in the guest room 
of the house. 

It was a problem how to dry out our hip rubber boots, 
which we had to wear part of the time of our stay. In 
the sitting room there was an open grate fire, which was 
covered every night with fine coal and a few shovelfuls 
of ashes, so that the room never became quite cold. We 
found that if we heated a piece of old flannel as hot as 
possible and stuffed it down into the foot of a boot and 
stood the boot in front of the fireplace it was as dry 
as a bone next morning. The handiest thing to keep 
the boot leg open is a spring steel corset rib about 8 
inches long by % inch in width. (Behold the advantage 
of being a married man.) This combination acts to per- 
fection, and beats all hollow the troublesome arrange- 
ment of a clothes line and keresone lamps, which may 
be necessary if the boots have been full of water, but 
quite unnecessary if they are simply damp because of the 
perspiration of the feet and legs. D 


North Carorlina Game. 


It is safe to say that not in many years have there been 
more partridges. It was feared by many persons that the 
extreme cold weather and the deep snow last February 
would destroy them. The birds are in all that part of the 
State east of the Blue Ridge and extending to the tier 
of counties bordering the sounds. From Danville to 
Greensboro, thence as far west as Morganton and east- 
ward to Goldsboro there are birds in abundance. Green- 
ville county offers good. sport, and so does Person. 

The Legislature, at its last session, enacted a law for a 
number of counties, requiring hunters to have the written 
permission of land owners when hunting on the latter’s 
lands. This was aimed at pot-hunters. In parts of the 
State, mainly in the High Point and Hickory sections, 
Northern sportsmen, to a very large extent, pay the 
taxes on the lands and have all the privileges. East 
of Guilford county this is not done. The large land 
owners make things particularly pleasant for sportsmen, 
but some of the smaller ones give trouble sometimes. 

It is not permitted to ship birds out of this State. The 
law is violated by taking birds away in trunks and in 
such packages as would not be suspected to contain them. 
A number of live birds were sent to Virginia last spring. 
New Bern remains the center for the best deer shooting. 
It is said there are more wild turkeys in the lower 
Roanoke River country than elsewhere—New Bern 
Journal. , 


Rhode Island Game Fields. 

Provipence, R. I., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Black ducks are plentiful in the river and bay. They are 
now shot from blinds on the river banks at night and 
by the use of decoys. One hunting party recently 
a dozen down the bay in the day time by shooting from 
a steam launch, this method of hunting is rarely 
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since been broken up by gutiners, and partridges are 
said to-be scarcer than for many previous years, 
Reynolds Lillibridge, the veteran trapper of Exeter, ‘is 
eee ill with an affection of the heart. 
r. Lillibridge is well known by sportsmen of this and 
adjoining States, who frequently make his place, near 
the West Greenwich line. their headquarters when on 
fishing and hunting expeditions in the wilds of that por- 
tion of Rhode Island. W. H. M. 





The Same Theodore. 


Custer County, Idaho, Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Is the Theodore Roosevelt whose name I see 
in your advertising columns as the author of a number of 
books on. hunting in the West the same man of whom we 
heard so much during the war with Spain as the Colonel 
of the Rough Riders, and who is now, I believe, the 
Governor of the State of New York? Some of us were 
talking about this the other night, and some thought that 
the writer was a man who had a cattle ranch out West, 
and that the Colonel of the Rough Riders was a New 
York city man. Will you please tell us which were right? 
We live a long way from the railroad and don’t see many 
papers, and this is why we ask you. 

A. R. WIitaMs. 

{There is but one adult Theodore Roosevelt—so far as 
we know—and he is Governor, Colonel, author and ranch- 
man. Mr. Roosevelt’s activities have extended in many 
directions. His books give delightful pictures of life in 
the further West.] 





The Virginia Game Fields. 


CuaAse City, Va., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The hunting season is now on. Quite a number of 
sportsmen from a distance have been here, and all seem 
delighted with their experience in the chase for deer, or 
in quest of turkey or quail. Among those here at present 
are Dr. R. U. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., who, though 
not having hunted quail for some years, is rapidly getting 
“his hand in,” bringing home from twenty to thirty 
quail as the result of a day’s hunt. A party from Can- 
nonsburg, Pa., brought in a deer last Saturday, killed 
within half a mile of this place, and another deer the 
following Monday (yesterday), a couple of miles out. 
The season for quail shooting is at its best from now till 
the middle of December. W. D. Paxton. 


Currituck Ducks. 

Currituck, N. C., Nov. 11.—Yesterday was our open- 
ing day for ducks at Currituck. The weather was very 
mild and fine, and only about 3,000 ducks were killed; but 
they were in splendid condition owing to ten days longer to 
get fat in. Our-season has formerly opened Noy. 1, but 
this year it opened on the toth. More Anon. 








Christmas Books. 


Wirt the approach of Christmas comes the necessity 
of buying Christmas presents, the selection of which is 
not always easy. Many people find it difficult to make 
up their mind what they shall purchase, and so put off 
the operation of buying until the last moment. As a re- 
cult, when the time comes they are likely to be hurried, 
confused, and at last select things that in their cooler 
moments they are not satisfied with. It is the old story 
of going through the forest looking for a straight stick 
and finally coming out with a crooked one. 

A person who is wise will purchase Christmas gifts 
long in advance of the day. There is then plenty of 
time for careful selection; one is not troubled by the 
crowding of other persons who also have postponed their 
purchases until the last moment; the dealers having 
plenty of time, can ship their goods in a deliberate and 
orderly manner, so that they will reach the purchaser 
and not be mixed up with the orders of other people. 
We say nothing about the woes of the unhappy store- 
keeper, who is anxious to please every one, but who in 
the rush of custom which comes just before Christmas 
makes mistakes which no one regrets more bitterly than 


e. 

The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. begs its readers 
who intend to purchase from it books for Christmas 
gifts to make their selections as early as possible and to 
send in their orders without delay. There is a full month 
before Christmas—ample time for books to be ordered, 
received and put away for the great day. But if these 
orders are postponed for a month, till the Chrismas 
rush, many of the purchases may fail to reach the cus- 
tomer until after Christmas, and some part of the pleas- 
ure of the day will thus be lost. 

On another page will be founda list of books interest- 
ing to sportsmen. The angler has a range of choice 
among books which describe fishes, the modes of taking 
them, the tackle with which they are taken, and the 
men who take them. 

Hunters, trappers and outdoor men may choose from 
bouks on trapping, hunting, woodcraft, ranching, In- 
dians and travel and exploration. Especial mention may 
be made of Mr. Chas. E. Whitehead’s superb volume, 
called ‘“‘Camp-Fires of the Everglades,” of the various 
Danvis books by that charming writer Rowland E. Rob- 
inson, and the different volumes of the Boone and Crock- 
ett Club, “American Big Game Banting. “Hunting in 
Many Lands” and “Trail and Camp-Fige,” to which 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt so largely contributed. 

If the reader be a yachtsman or canoeist he has here a 
large choice in books which run from the splendid $10 
volume “Small Yachts”. down through all the range of 
boat building, boat sailing, canoe handling, sailing and 
camping, to a half-dollar booklet which tells how to 
build a canvas canoe.. 

There are.no doubt many big-game hunters whose li- 
braries already contain most of the printed works on 
their favorite subject. These cannot fail to be interested 
in the superb artotype pictures “Alert” (moose), “The 
Challenge (wapiti or elk), “Listen” (blacktail deer’), and 
others, w’ are now being issued, and which, framed 
and hung on the wall, will effer to many a man stirring 





FOREST AND. STREAM. 


reminders of some fortunate hunt in past years either in 
the East or in the West. 

For .their own sakes, as well as for its own, the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Co. urges its customers who pur- 
pose to buy books within the next month to examine the 
book list in Forest anp StREAM—or better still to send 
for its frée illustrated catalogue—and to send in their 
orders without delay.—Adv, 


Bea ajd Ziver Hishing. 
Some St. Lawrence Fish. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There was a time not many years ago when anglers 
vied with each other to see who could kill the greatest 
number of fish. In those days there was little or no 
thought of the future, or, in fact, of present needs, the 
chief aim being to make a great catch in as short a time as 
possible. In case the angler was successful enough to 
take more fish than he could use himself or give away, it 
mattered little to him, for he had accomplished his purpose 
by making a big record as a fisherman. Fortunately, 
however, things a changed materially within the past 
few years, and there is a strong and growing tendency 
among anglers to discountenance fishing for the sole ob- 
ject of establishing a record, on the ground that it is un- 
sportsmanlike. Of course, this does not mean that there 
has been any falling off in point of enthusiasm on the part 
of anglers or that they are less anxious than heretofore 
to make good catches. It simply means that there is an 
unwritten law among them that no one shall kill more fish 
than he can use to advantage. This laudable sentiment, 
however, does not prevent the angler from keeping a 
record of fish captured during the season, including the 
number and weight, and the one who makes a good show- 
ing while keeping within the limits of both the game 
law and the unwritten law is the one who can be justly 
proud of his achievements. 

Probably there are no public waters where the laws are 
more carefully observed and fishing is carried on in a more 
sportsmanlike manner than at the Thousand Islands or 
in what is known as the State reservation on the St. 
Lawrence River. The special provisions in the game 
laws relating to the waters of the Thousand Islands make 
the open season for black bass, Oswego bass, pickerel, 
pike, wall-eyed pike and muskallonge from June 9 to 
Jan. 1. Bass less than 10 inches in length cannot be 
legally taken. No person is permitted to catch, kill or 
possess more than twelve bass in any one day, and where 
two or more persons are fishing from the same boat, they 
cannot take to exceed twenty-four bass in a day. The 
Anglers’ Association of the Se. Lawrence River, a large 
and influential organization composed mainly of prom- 
inent business and professional men from different parts 
of the United States who have summer homes among the 
islands, and also including many of the principal citizens 
of Clayton and Alexandria Bay, is entitled to great credit 
for the healthy sentiment regarding fishing which pre- 
vails within the reservation. It is largely due to the 
efforts of the Association that the international park 
exists, that the special protective provisions were enacted 
and are enforced, and that the sentiment in favor of 
sportsmanlike angling is so strong. 

During the first few weeks after the season opened this 
year the fishing was not very good in the river, owing 
to the great numbers of menhaden. For some time the 
bass, muskallonge and pickerel all displayed utter con- 
tempt for the angler’s hook, trolling spoon and live bait 
evidently finding their wants fully supplied by the myriads 
of little fish mentioned. About Aug. 1, however, the game 
fish began to bite vigorously, and they kept it up so that 
as a whole this has been one of the best fishing seasons 
known on the St. Lawrence for many years. 

The average weight of the black bass which are caught 
in the waters of the Thousand Islands is from 1 and 1% 
to 2 pounds, and a 3-pounder is considered quite a big 
one. When one is caught which tips the scales at 4 pounds 
it is an event which is worth bragging about, and every 
ounce above that weight is counted as of great importance. 
Once in a great while a specimen is taken weighing 414 
or 5 pounds, but such occurrences are extremely rare. 
The St. Lawrence pickerel or pike proper average from 
3 to 7 pounds in weight, and a 10-pounder is a big one. 
It is not a very uncommon thing, however, to see them 
weighing frqm 12 to 16 pounds, and in rare cases they 
are taken weighing 20 pounds, or even a trifle more. The 
muskallonge frequently attains great size, and while those 
which weigh from 14 to 20 pounds are counted as good 
ones, hardly a season passes without the capture of a 
specimen weighing from 30 to 40 pounds, and once in 
a great while even the latter mark is passed. 

Following is a list of some of the noteworthy catches 
which have been made by anglers on the St. Lawrence 
River during the past season: 

About the middle of August last Charles Lavier, Jr., 
Walter Kemball and Fred Bowen, of Ogdensburg, who 
were camping near Terrace Park, captured a 22-pound 
muskallonge. : 

On or out the same date P. Canfield, of Ogdensburg, 
with -Eddie Gill as oarsman. caught near Big Island a 
muskallonge weighing 35 pounds. 

On the morning of August 28, H. C. Shafer, manager of 

the Hubbard House in Clayton. brought in a muskallonge 
weighing 1914 pounds, which he took off Bartlett Point, 
about a mile above the village. 
- During the last week in August T. W. Kingsley, of 
Potsdam, while fishing near Hamilton’s Island, landed two 
muskallonge, one of which tipped the scales at 18 pounds. 
Shortly before that his brother, M. H. Kingsley, who 
also went out from Hamilton’s Island, captured a 36- 
pound muskallonge 

On Aug. 24 and 25 a party of gentlemen who were 
stopping at the head of St. John’s Island, made a splendid 
catch of bass. The party, which consisted of Byron A. 
Brooks, Messrs. Conant and Dorrance and G. B. Lyons, of 
New York, went out in the naphtha launch Sylvia, belong- 
ing to the former, early on the morning: of Aug. 25, and 
returned the following evening with sixty-eight fine base, 
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the largest weighing a little under 4 pounds, and many 
of the catch oe, Som 2 to 3 pounds. 


On Aug. 30 Mrs. Thomas D. Jordan, of New York, and 
her niece, Miss C. J. Trice, of Jersey City, who spent 
the summer at the Hubbard House, Clayton, brought in 
twenty-one pickerel, all good size, the heaviest one weigh- 
ing 9 pounds and the smallest 4 pounds. The catch was 
the more remarkable in that it was the work of lady 
anglers, who were unaccompanied by a guide. 

r. R. W. Amidon, of Chaumont, who has a cottage on 
Point Salubrious, on Sept. 5 caught, among other large 
black bass, one weighing 4% pounds. 

About the middle of September a party consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. F. M. Bacon, who, with 
a guide, went out from Clayton for a day’s fishing, re- 
turned with 66 pounds of pickerel. 

Late in September one of the guests at the Frontenac, 
Round Island, captured a muskallonge weighing over 30 
pounds. 

About the same time A. E. Hume, cashier at the Cross- 
mon House, Alexandria Bay, went out with an oarsman 
for a day’s fishing near Brown’s Island, and returned 
with twenty-two black bass, an 8-pound wall-eyed pike 
and a 9-pound pickerel. : 

C. O. Rogers, of Adams, N. Y., whitefishing with his 
brother, O. N. Rogers, near Clayton on Oct. 16, took a 
pickerel 34 inches in length and wéighing 10 pounds. 

E.G. Wykoff, of Ithaca, who was stopping on Carleton 
Island, caught a muskallonge in. August which measured 
3% feet in ~— and weighed 27 pounds. In September 
Ozman Wykoff, a lad, also one of the Carleton Island 
party, brought in one weighing 184 pounds. 

E: M. Knight, of Farmersville, cgught two muskallonge 
in September, one weighing 9 and the other 15 pounds. 

Oarsman Jacob Putnam, of Carleton Island, while fish- 
ing near Mile Tree Point in September, took in a mus- 
kallonge which weighed 18% pounds. 

One of Utica’s most enthusiastic and successful anglers 
is ex-Supervisor William Howarth, who has a summer 
residence on Carleton Island. Mr. and Mrs. Howarth 
went to the river on June 25 this year and remained until 
Sept. 24. They enjoyed splendid fishing, and a good deal 
of the time they had friends visiting them who shared the 
pleasure. They had two boats, and usually there were 
four persons fishing and two oarsmen. The time devoted 
to fishing would perhaps average five hours a day. 
although there were some days when it was so windy that 
no one went out. A record of the season’s fishing, as kept 
at Mr. Howarth’s boat house, makes this showing: 698 
black bass, 1,218 perch, 35 pickerel, not one weighing less 
than 5 pounds, and from that mark up to 13% pounds; 
4 eels and 1 muskallonge. The latter, which was cap- 
tured by Mr. Howarth himself, weighed 10% pounds. 
All of the fish but the pickerel were caught on rods. The 
muskallonge was taken on a light steel rod. It made a 
lively fight, but succumbed after a struggle which lasted 
about twenty minutes. 

In three or four hours’ fishing one day during the 
latter part of their stay on the river, Mrs. Howarth 
caught sixteen black bass which weighed from 2 to 3% 
and 4 pounds each. 

During September David ‘Burke, of Utica, who was a 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Howarth at Carleton Island for a 
few days, captured a black bass which was 22 inches long, 
14% inches in circumference and weighed 4% pounds. 

A few days afterward Mr. Howarth had the good ‘for 
tune to catch one that was 21% inches in length, 15 inches 
in circumference and weighed 4% pounds. 

Black bass have been very numerous in the vicinity of 
Cape Vincent this season, and oarsmen have found profit- 
able employment in fishing for the market. Quantities 
of them have been sold for five cenfs per pound. It is 
said that a gentleman named Wicks from New York. to- 
gether with his guide, have taken 3,500 pounds of black 
bass in the lake off from Cape Vincent and off Stony 
Island. The waters around Cape Vincent are not included 
in the State reservation of the St. Lawrence River. 

Dr. Henry Dean, of New York, who has a cottage at 
Alexandria Bay, visited the Rideau in August and fished 
Troy and Griffin lakes. It was reported that he caught 
fifty-one black bass, all weighing over 4 pounds. besides a 
number of excellent specimens of the Oswego tribe. 

During the latter part of July several very large wall- 
eyed pike were taken in the river opposite Fine View. 
They were caught in deep water. H.R. Clark, of Jersey 
City, N. J., a guest at the Fine View House, captured a 
dozen in one day. 

Capt. W. E. Gerard, of Brooklyn, while a guest at the 
Pullman House during the summer, made some splendid 
catches of pickerel and bass. One day during the first 
week in August he took twenty-four pickerel, all of good 


size. W. E. Wo corr. 
Utica, N. Y., Nov. 11. 


The Landing Net Case. 


Jupce Craic handed down a decision on Nov. 16 in the 
Pennsylvania case brought against Messrs. Wetherell and 
Elliott to collect a penalty for the use of a landing net 
in taking trout. The circumstances of the prosecution 
have already been related in these columns. The law 
under which the action was brought prescribes that nu 
person shall kill any trout “with any<device save only 
with rod, hook and line”; and the pdirit’under considera- 
tion was whether such. a provision made unlawful the 
use of the landing net. Justice Gruver, of the lower court. 
had held that the net was prohibited, and had imposed a 
fine of $100 upon the defendants.' who carried the case 
-. bs appeal. Judge Craig’s decision reverses this, and 

olds: 

“‘Manifestly if we interpret the words ‘rod, hook and 
line’ within the limitation of their literal import, then it 
would be obnoxious to this act to use a reel or fly or 
bait or bob or sinker or squid in connection with rod. 
hook and iine wheh fishing for game fish, for these are 
appliances for catching fish in the general sese of the 





_terms,. Such interpretation would practically defeat all 


catching of game fish. 

“Much argument was expended on the question: Was 
the fish caught when hooked, or was it not caught until 
it was put into the physical possession of the defendant 
by means of a landing net? -The preponderating weight 
of the evidence is that a game fish is caught when hooked, 
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and that the landing net is used, either’conveniently or 
necessarily, for bringing the fish into the physical -pos- 
session of the fisherman. 

“We cannot believe that the Legislature in using the 
phrase ‘rod, hook and line’ intended so narrow and uh- 
reasonable a construction as is urged by the Common- 
wealth. So common and universal is the use of reels, fly 
hooks, bait, bobs, sinkers and squids in fishing with rod, 
hook and line that we may take them to be included in the 
were ‘rod, hook and line’ in ordinary and popular use. 

herefore, if we construe the legislative language accord- 
ing to its popular acceptance, we are bound to hold that 
the appliances or things just named were understood and 
intended by the Legislature to he included in the phrase 
‘rod, hook and line.’ 

“But the contention is that a landing net is not of such 
common and universal use as to be included in the phrase 
‘rod, hook and line.’ Certain it is that the landing net 
was in common use by fishermen as far back as 1653. 
All the testimony in this case is to the effect that the 
landing net is and has been in ordinary, common and 
almost universal :ise by those who fish for trout with rod, 
hook and Jine. In our view, therefore, the landing net 
was as much within the legislative intent when using 
the words ‘rod, hook and line’ as was the fly hook, reel, 
bait and ‘such like appliances. Landing nets are not 
named in any of the acts. Hand or cast nets are, in the 
sixth’ section of the act under consideration. But hand 
or cast nets are not landing nets.” 


Salt Water Fishermen’s League. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On March 20, 1808, a body of anglers formed the 
Protective League of Salt Water Fishermen, which~ 
organization was lately incorporated under the laws oi 
the State of New York. The forming of the League was 
caused’ by the failure of the angler in securing the same 
amount of sport in striking the fish as in former years. 
How is this? Can any of the anglers answer the ques- 
tion? If not, the league can and will, 

Upon investigation we find that the waters about New 
York and neighboring places are being polluted by the 
dumping of refuse and the infusing of oils, acids, ‘dye- 
stuffs and other injurious and poisonous matter into our 
rivers and bays. This causes the bed of the waters, which 
is the natural feeding grounds of the fish, to become 
poisoned, thereby driving the fish to other parts far re- 
mote, and thereby incurring a big expense on the 
angler and hours of travel to seek his prey. All our 
rivers and bays have branches and creeks of salt water, 
wherein the fish attempt to enter and spawn, but are 
prevented from so doing by the continuous placing of 
nets at the entrances, and the fish are secured before they 
spawn, thus killing the spawn and preventing the hatch- 
ing of millions of fish. 

The menhaden fishermen are another detriment to the 
hatching of fish; they net everything that comes their 
way, edible as well as menhaden. They should be com- 
pelled to return the edible fish to the waters, and they 
refrain from so doing, and at present it makes no differ- 
ence to them, all go for oil. 5 

No one should be deceived by the rumors that are 
being circulated that the league is seeking to deprive the 
net fishermen from making a livelihood. The league is 
only too glad to assist them that we may all have an 
equal chance; but the league is against the unscrupulous 
methods the netters employ in securing the fish by netting 
more than they can dispose of, and: sending tons upon 
tons of fish to Barren Island to be made into fertilizer. 
There are some farms along the Hudson River where there 
were tons upontons of fish strewn over the land as fertilizer. 
This happens every spring, and the matter has now been 
placed in the proper authorities’ hands, so as to arrest 
the violators of the game laws, as the fish so used were 
mostly undersized striped bass. If this should keep up 
what will become of our fish? There would be very few 
left, as seems to be the case nowadays, and you all 
know it. 

The league has advanced and grown to be a factor in 
New York, and has among its members men of prom- 
inence in all walks of life. We want everybody of good 
character and who has any interest in fishing to join; 
and there are thousands of them who enjoy the sport. 
Come forward, anglers, and become members. Show 
that you are alive to the issue and willing to do your 
share of the work of the league. The future of the 
anglers is at stake. Do not let the few do the work, for 
there are thousands of you who should have a say in 
having the laws enforced and new ones enacted. Now 
is your time to act. The Legislature meets Jan. 1, 1900. 
and the league will then present their grievances to that 
body. Do not hold back. Come like true sportsmen 
and assist in framing a bill that we are going to present. 
so that in the future you will not say, “Why did not the 
league do this and that?”” The dues are only $1 per 
year, and no other expense. When all the members of a 
fishing club desire to join the league in a body the annual 
dues for that club are $5, and each member of the club 
receives'a membership card without any additional pay- 
ment for the first year. It is the duty of every fishing 
club to be in league with us and have some of their 
members present at our meetings to offer suggestions 
as to the best methods to be used in securing improve- 
ments of fishing. 

Illustrated lectures and useful information to anglers will 
be given from time to time at our aerate which are 
held every third Monday of each month, at Wall’s Hotel, 
106 West Thirty-first,street, New York city, at 8 P. M. 

TxHeoporeE Breptncer, President. 

Eucene Firepner, Rec. and Cor. Sec’y. 


Fishing vs. Picnic.’ 


Marutnton, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
inclose a photo of a catch of bass made by my brother, 
Calvin Price, on the Fourth of July last. He did not 
hesitate a moment between going fishing and attending 
a “picnic?” as Fourth. of July. celebrations are called here, 
and the routs of his. devotion <was this fine bass (334 
POR bass S. this size is unusual in the eres of 
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Editor Forest and Stream: . 

We, the undersigned, have been through an experience 
which may be of interest to sportsmen contemplating 
a trip in the waters of Lake St. John, P. Q., especially 
to those who believe it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. : 

Two years ago we made a trip up the Peribonca River 
under the superintendence of the Hotel Roberval, a con- 
venient arrangement for those desiring to part with $7 
per day for one canoe, two guides and provisions. Of 
that sum $5 we were allowed to believe was paid to the 
guides, the rest going for provisions. The river seemed 
fished out; yet we had the luck in eleven days to catch 
three small pike. What more could sportsmen desire? 

This year, thinking that we might be able to save to 
a considerable extent, we dealt with the guides in person, 
engaging them several months ahead of time and laying 
in a stock of provisions. We understood that the lands 
were open to guests of the hotel, and with no questions 
asked about our proposed trip—be it understood that the 
management usually takes great interest in the proposed 
trips of its visitors—we embarked after checking our 
trunks and depositing our valuables in the hotel safe. 

After a two weeks’ trip up the Mistassini and the 
Samagua, where we had fair luck with small trout in a 
little lake, we returned to the hotel. On the afternoon 
of our arrival the management sprung a little joke on 
us in the form of a bill for $41.25 each, based, as they 
said. on the profit they would have made had they fitted 
us out. We asked to see the wording of the lease granted 
by the Government, and were satisfied that the hotel held 
the right to sublet the fishing privileges “of the Mis- 
tassini River and its tributaries,” for which it paid the 
Canadian Government the sum of $20 per annum. Ig- 
norance of the existing circumstances and the law of 
course*did not excuse us, but the contemptible way in 
which the trap was set for us, and the extortion practiced 
upon us, was enough to call down upon the heads of the 
management all the epithets of a sportsman’s vocabulary. 
Realizing that we had done the hotel.an injustice, and 
were subject to indictment as poachers, we were willing 
to pay for the privilege of fishing in its water, for be it 
observed we were ignorant that the hotel held the lease 
of the river, and we had not the least intention of en- 
croaching upon private grounds, or of fishing otherwise 
than. openly, On our protesting against paying the 
hotel for what it had not furnished us, the manager in- 
formed us that he could charge us whatever he chose— 
an evidence of his generosity in letting us off with $41.25 
each. He told us that the guides received but $1.25 per 
day—half of what we had supposed before, when there 
was no need of our knowing the enormous profit the 
hotel made- The manager informed us that as the hotel 
did not pay, the profit of the establishment had to be 
made on the privileges of sportsmen, and he took it out 
of men in‘search of fishing. The natives and Indians, it 
may be added, fish to their heart’s content—even with 
nets—and pay nothing in the way of a tax. Moreover, 
the waters are in nowise policed or protected, and sports- 
men sent out under the hotel supervision suffer in con- 
sequence of the slaughter. 

Being pressed for time, we were compelled to pay the 
$41.25 apiece, though it seemed a little high for one ouan- 
aniche and a few brook trout. 

By publishing this you will confer a favor on us and 
advise sportsmen of a paradise which, although void of 
caribou, moose, deer, or other four-legged game, affers 
the rarest and most. costly fish to be found in any waters. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. P. M. Rumrorp. 
Rosert R. Locan. 
Witmincton, Del. 


Rod and Reel at Galveston. 


This is the time of year when the attention of Northern 
sportsmen is drawn strongly to the Southern sporting 
grounds. There is really no hard and fast shooting or 
fishing season in the United States, for when our North- 
ern marshes are frozen the Southern shooting is at its 
best, and when our streams have gone out of commis- 
sion in the North the sea fishes of the South are just 
getting into the field. A gentleman who wishes himself 
to be known as “A Galveston Fisherman” writes as below 
about the kind oi sport they are having right now down 
in Texas: 

“In improving the entrance of Galveston Harbor from 
13% to 27% feet in depth, Uncle Sam built two jetties, 
each over five miles in length, about a mile and a quarter 
apart and capped each with roughly fitted cubes of 
granite of fifteen to twenty-five tons weight. The sea 
moss, small oysters, crabs, etc., furnish food, and the 
base of the jetties gives protection for the fish, which are 
stopped in their movements by the jetties, and hence 
so concentrated that along these jetties is to be found 
some oi the best fishing for salt water fish to be had any- 
where in the country. To stand on a flat rock, no larger 
than a small dinner table, five miles out at sea and see 
the white sharks, tarpon, Spanish mackerel, redfish and 
sheepshead feeding.in the clear water 30 feet deep is a 
novel and pleasing experience in sea fishing. There are but 
few places where rod and reel fishing for sea fish can be 
had except when cramped up in a small boat. 

“i is no uncommon thing to see here ten to fifty tarpon 
an hour , or to lose half a dozen hooks or per! your 
whole tackle during an afternoon. For four months this 
summer the fishing was splendid on Spanish mackerel, 
the weight running from 1% to § pounds, and it was a bad 
afternoon when one could not average 10 pounds: of 
mackerel to the rod. In casting one would not know 
whether he had mackerel, trout, tarpon, sheepshead, sea 
bass, pompano, or Junefish. One man this summer ht 
over 500 pounds of Junefish in an hour, though this fish 
runs from 50 to 200 pounds in weight. 

“The mackerel is the: gamest fish for his inches and 
weight in the world. He fights with a rush and str 


in the water which is only explained: when you see his ° shown our position. 


oe ee Out - the water mt ine game and is 
ready to a piece your finger (give him a 
chance. re in June and lotr its Onten 
ber, and we have fine fishing. 
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“To-day, Nov. 11, Dr. A. F.’Sampson assembled a few 
friends on his naphtha launch, the party being made up 
of six men and two ten-year-old boys. It could be seen 
that the waves were high enough to make it sloppy on 
the jetty rocks, so the launch was turned toward the north 
jetty, where the waves were less rough. By 1:30 we were 
on the jetty, and in a few minutes Fred Van Hartin’s rod’ 
was at work on’a 4!4-pound sheepshead. Ten-year-old 
Joe Sampson had a hard struggle with a 2-pound redfish, 
but landed it without assistance. From then till 5 o’clock 
the fishing was good. Dr. Sampson and Capt. Bether- 
son each took a double on sea trout. Gus Dreyfus, after 
landing five sea trout and a lot of sand trout, not 
counted, hung a 3-foot shovel-nose shark, and while 
playing him his second hook was taken by a 7-pound 

catfish, He was using a light lancewood rod, but 
landed both fish.. Mr. Rowley led with 11 trout, 2 red- 

fish, in all over 20 pounds. Arthur B. Homer caught 

two sheepshead, a 3-pound redfish and some trout. G. 

E. Mann caught 3 trout aggregating over 5 pounds. The 

weather was perfect, and several of the party fished in 

their shirt sleeves. The tide on the south side of the 

jetty was running out at six miles an hour, but on the 

north side the water was tideless and smooth as a mill 

pond. We did not see a single tarpon, and they have 

probably gone for the winter. A few porpoises were play- 

ing tag and scaring the skipjacks. The total catch of the 

party was 40-odd fish, a total of over 70 pounds, which is 

not a bad but an extra good catch for the season. 

“The Galveston Tarpon Club, whose membership in- 
cludes 100 local and a large number of non-resident mem- 
bers, will by next spring have club house facilities which 
will give the stranger in our waters all the opportunity 
he may wish to play the tarpon in as good a day’s sport 
as can be had anywhere.” 


“T. 


E. HovuaGu. 
480 Caxton Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Boating on the Potomac in 1863. 


BoaTING on the Potomac during the Civil War was 
rather a precarious pastime, as will be conceded after a 
perusal of the subjoined letter from a gentleman who 
crossed the river from Leonardtown, Md., on the night 
of Feb. 17, 1863. He is writing to his wife in New York, 
who was hoping to follow him. The journey into Dixic 
was precarious, not only because of the vigilance of’ the 
Federal gunboat patrol, but because the flotilla had 
broken up every craft within sight or reach by which it 
was possible to effect a clandestine crossing. The boat 
used on this occasion was an old seine boat which had 
apparently survived its usefulness: 

Westmoreland County, Va—Dear ——: At last I 
am in Dixie, having reached here this morning at 
§ o’clock, after a seven hours’ pull at an oar, just one 
week since I saw you. I feel convinced that you wili 
ucver attempt to reach the Confederacy by running the 
blockade, at ieast by my route, although I understand 
that four ladies ran through last Saturday. You may 
infer that I feei quite safe now, although I may tell 
you. that-in the two Eastern counties of Virginia, of 
which Westmoreland is one, there are some 3,000 
Federal cavalry constantly roving about to intercept 
blockaders, contraband goods, recruits for the Southern 
army, etc. Though nominally under Confederate rule, 
the Vettes seem to hold it by possession, and the resi- 
dents are much harassed by raids from foraging parties 
from both sides. They have a sorry time. 

Thus far we have been very fortunate in getting 
through successfully. Almost every day for three weeks 
past partics have been arrested who came by the same 
route, and one lady had her arm shot through. I gave 
you a hint of some of the difficulties of the journey up 
to date of my last letter, written from Leonardtown. 
My experience since then has been far more fruitful of 
adventure and excitement. Yet there is pees leas- 
ure in it, although one’s life is in God’s hands. will 
give you a little outline. 

During Monday, while we were at the hotel, informa- 
tion came to us (there were nine in our p by this 
time) that a Federal officer had declared that there were 
five blockade runners in town that he could put his hand 
on. This of course was mere suspicion on his part, 
for no hint had been dropped by any one of us. That 
would have made no difference, however, for the soldiers 
have repeatedly taken suspected persons from their beds 
at midnight, not only at the hotels, but in private houses, 
and sent them to Washington as prisoners. They con- 
fiscate goods, plunder the residents, and occasionally 
shut up stores. It was evident that we should have at- 
tention paid to us before midnight. Accordingly, our 
arrangements having been previously made, we prepared 
to decamp forthwith. As soon as it was dark we were 
just: in the act of leaving the hotel, when one of the 
soldiers came in to see if the game was still there. The 
landlord invited him down cellar to have a pitcher of 
cider, when you may suppose there was some tall 
scampering. We all left in a body by the back door, 
across the kitchen garden, over fences, through bushes, 
and across fields and wet weather gullies, to the river 
side, where a boat was in waiting to take us. — Our bag- 
gage had previously been put aboard in secret. 
Included were several large trunks filled with goods and 
personal effects, chests of tea and clothing, for the most 
part owned by four Jews who were in the business ven- . 
ture. I felt sorry that I sent my trunk back from 
Charlotte Hall, you may believe, as the ee proved 
that the contents were worth a big price in Confederate 
money. Ii was very dark. We were soon aboard and 
off in a jiffy, our darky oarsmen (for the slaves still 
stick to their own against the Yankees) pulling for 
dear life to escape the pickets who swarmed everywhere. 

“We were well down Brittain’s Bay, which widens 
into the Potomac, when a signal rocket was sent up; 
but the men pulled the harder, the oars muffled and not 
a word spoken except-in lowest whisper. We soon got 
-pretty well out of reach, and a Minie rifle ball whisted 
us good-by—tolerably, near, too. The rocket must have 


Silent; sped , but the boat was very old, 
ro’ ed eal, and we soon found that it had neat 
wth » When we made all haste for the shore 
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plank and stove it through, and the boat im- 
me! sank in 3 feet of water. 
Maryand. side, of course, we not yet ia Serres 
our starting point for are Many of goods 
were consequently damaged. ost of party j 

out into the water at once, but after they had waded 
ashore I and two others threw them a rope and per- 
suaded them to haul us up to terra firma with wet feet 
only. The goods were immediately put on shore and 
secreted in the woods to secure them from the launches 
of the gunboat flotilla, which are always cruising along 
shore. There we camped for about two hours. In the 
meantime we procured a seine boat from a fishing shanty, 
and at 1 o’clock proceeded on our perilous journey with 
an experienced pilot and a sharp lookout. The price 
charged for taking the party over waas $150 in green- 
backs. Nevertheless, one of the men we had bargained 
with became timid and backed out, and as no one else 
could pull an oar I took his place, though I didn’t get 
his pay, as I ought to have done. About $5,000 worth 
of goods went over on that trip, and it is estimated that 
nearly $1,000,000 worth have been supplied to the Con- 
federates in this way from a single town. This is one 
reason why the town is so carefully guarded. 

Nothing exciting occurred until we had gotten some 
ways out on the river. It was cloudy and dark. Just 
then a gunboat was discovered going up, but she was 
past us. When we had reached the middle, another was 
seen bearing directly upon us. It was a critical time. 
We ceased rowing. lay low and. kept the bow of the 
boat always toward the steamer, so as to present the 
smallest possible object. She came so near that we could 
see the gunners through her lighted ports. Fortunately 
she did not observe us, and we moved on. After that 
we grounded on a sandbar, and had more trouble to get 
of without noise. Sounds were heard very distinctly in 
the humid atmosphere. Soon afterward a drizzling rain 
commenced. It grew very dark, and directly we almost 
ran into the revenue cutter which is stationed off Pope’s 
Creek as a guard boat.. I happened to be looking at a 
light on shore when it became momentarily obscured, 
and looking sharp we discovered the vessel, whose masts 
had passed between us and the light! We were not 
hailed! 

One more gunboat avoided and we approached the 
Virginia shore. Meanwhile the rain had changed to a 
wet snow, which drenched us all to the skin and almost 
froze us. Rowing was what kept me-warm. When near 
the shore we had to look out for launches again, as well 
as for Federal pickets on shore. But the weather became 
very thick, and we succeeded in finding a landing after 
a long and laborious search, thanks to our pilot. Our 
baggage and goods are now stored in a private house. 
On Saturday and Sunday the pickets were moving about, 
and we lay perdu under some haystacks where their 
horses were eating until we thought they would stamp 
our feet off, though we drew them under as close as we 
could. After they had gone we couldn’t stand, we had 
been so cramped. It wasn’t a bit funny. To-day the 
coast was clear, sg you see providence has been kind 
to us from the beginning. 

Our party is a tolerably select one, apparently, as we 
have two Confederate officers, one of whom served in 
Texas before the present war; a prominent Baltimore 
banker, a Southern Express agent and a young man who 
is going to joint the Southern army. The first said that in 
all his experience he had never had a rougher time than 
last night. I was the only one beside the boatman who 
didn’t complain, and I had pulled a heavy oar almost con- 
tinuously for seven hours. It was the worst of all my 
checkered experiences. All agreed that if it had not been 
for me, we would now be aboard of a United States gun- 
boat. I think so too. I never worked so hard in my life, 
but I am feeling as well as though I had my regular 
night’s rest for a week past. Snow is now 8 inches 
deep on the ground. We are waiting for the storm to 
abate. To-morrow we go on to Lloyd’s in a private 
team, and will probably be at Fitzhugh Lee’s headquar- 
ters at Bowling Green in the evening. At Milford, two 
miles distant, we take the train for Redmond. 

. CHARLEY. 

P. S—I was just about to seal this note to send by the 
boatman going back, when our attention was called to 
three gunboats at anchor just off the mouth of the 
creek where we ran in. Too late, Mr. Federal! C. 


Ghe Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 29-Dec, 1.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 


Ss. C. H Sec’y. : 
Hodge, Sec'y.  eyEED TRIALS. 
Nov. 28.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Sec’y. ‘ , i 
Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Jan. 22.—West Foing, Miss.—United States Field Trial Cilub’s 


"Feb. 5.—Greenvil % Ala. abama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
, y- 


Speaking of Dogs. 


San Francisco, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Lives there a man with soul so dead who never to him- 
self hath said, “I love not dogs’? Such were the thoughts 
that came to me a moment since as I stood at the window 
observing my old setter Sly, as he lay sunning himself 
on a bed of ivy vines, with three cats lying on him and 
between his paws fast asleep, and evidently much to his 
discomfort, as he raised his head and looked at them 
with an expression which plainly said, “I wish to gracious 
you would get off and let me scratch that flea that is 
giving me fits:’ But rather than disturb his companions 
he endured the flea. 1 said to myself, “Would a man 
have as much consideration?” which led to the reflection 
of how little we appreciate the good qualities—I may say 
gentlemanly qualities—and characteristics of the dog. I 
have been ridiculed all my life for my weakness for dogs, 

‘be ashamed to say it—for cats 
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and—I suppose I should be 
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also; in fact, animals. generally, From. this, fon and | 
observation I have discovered qualities that only ‘a close 
observer and lover of animals ever does, 

How often I have noticed the expression of the face of a 
horse when he was being badly handled and abused. He 
was saying. to himseli, “What does this devilish fool 
want me to do? He don’t know himself,” and then to 
see the distressed expression of his face when, being 
overloaded, he is whipped to make him exert himseli 
beyond his strength. Animals, must, think and reason; 
the evidences are of daily observation, and what must be 
their opinions of mankind? How often do we see the 
driver when a horse slips or stumbles take out his whip 
and give him a cut, punishing the poor horse for an ac- 
cident, the result of a badly paved street or a smooth 
shoe. And how often the impulse has been almost irre- 
sistible to. sally out in the street and give the driver a 
lick over the head with my cane. . 

There are two institutions that deserve the aid and 
encouragement of every good citizen. One is the Salva- 
tion Army and the other the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. I have seen such evidences of 
the self-sacrificing devotion to the poor and unfortunate 
by the Salvation Army, and the good they: do, that I have 
a respect for them; and as for the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, every lover of dumb beasts should 
give it his unqualified indorsement. 

I had an idea in my head when I lit my pipe and sat 
down to gossip with Forest AND STREAM. It was to 
suggest that as you have had a run on. bears, skunks, - 
wildcats, coons and varmints generally, why it would not 
be a good idea to branch off on dogs for a change. It 
is true lovers of dogs do get in a good deal.of dog talk; 
but who ever gets tired of it? Let us have a department 
cf “That reminds me” on the dog—experiences, anec- 
dotes, instances of their doings, and their intelligence. It 
might include other animals as well. I think it would be 
a very interesting column. It would certainly gain many 
iriends for the Forest AND STREAM among the women 
and children. I could write pages about the dogs I have 
owned, for when I had a place to keep them I never 
had less than a dozen of assorted breeds and degrees. 
I had a den sacred to pipes, guns, fishing tackle and dogs, 
where the smaller pets spent the evening with me, greatly 
to my entertainment, and whose society I much preferred 
to the two-legged species that were much less entertain- 
ing. 

Speaking of dogs, my old dog Sly is an illustration 
of a dog with true gentlemanly, unselfish instinct. When 
ever his dirner is prepared for him he refrains from 
touching it until the cats are ready to share it with him; 
and he lets them have the choice of the tid-bits on the 
plate, and when they get the largest share he expresses 
no dissatisfaction. In the morning he is very partial to 
his cup of coffee, which is always prepared. for him, with 
milk and sugar, and if by accident the. sugar is omitted 
he tastes it, sits down and waits patiently until it is 
added. It is the only instance I ever knew of a dog being 
fond of coffee—l have never tried him on tea. His 
coftee is made of the same. strength as for the family; 
and he don’t swear if his dinner is sometimes late, wherein 
he differs from the average man of the house and rises 
superior to him. 

Many men and women too own dogs that. occupy a 
large share of their affections, and who, if theForEsT AND 
STREAM adopts my suggestion, will doubtless be glad to 
tell us of their perfections, and give the dogs the promi- 
ence they desire, and an equal show with the bears, 
coons, and the gentlemen in the perfumery line. 

PopceErs. 


Western Massachusetts Fox Hunt. 


Tue Western Massachusetts Fox Club, of Westfield, 
Mass., held its twelfth annual hunt on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Nov. 15 and 16. That it was a success is 
readily seen when it is stated that eight brushes were 
secured—all the first day. The hunters covered the same 
territory both days, which no. doubt accounts for the 
poor showing of Thursday. The conditions on both 
days were excellent for trailing, On Wednesday there 
was a half-inch of snow on the ground, which held, the 
scent admirably, while on Thursday, although the snow 
had melted, the ground was left just damp enough to 
hold the scent for a long time. But there were no foxes 
running the second day, and the members of the club who 
had hopes of beating all records in the number of pelts 
secured (their hopes being raised by the fine showing of 
Wednesday). were doomed to disappointment. We d 
is an ideal place for the holding of such a hunt. The 
town is situated just at the foot of the famous old Berk- 
shire Hills, and a drive of a few miles brings the hunter 
to the hilly country. The hounds are generally loosed 
at the foot of the mountain, and the sportsmen may. take 
the choice of ascending the mountain or station them- 
selves along the base of the range of hills or else at some 
favorite runway on the rolling plains of the north and 
east. The sly.creatures abound in this farming section 
known as Pochassic and Montgomery, and in spite of the 
fact that the club has hunted there for seven or eig 
years, and slain in all nearly fifty foxes, the ground still 
remains a great favorite, and Reynard is kind enough to 
keep migrating into that territory. Through the pasture 
land on top of the mountain and,on the.low ground at 
the foot of the range.-there are scores of favorite run- 
ways, and it is no wonder that these annual gatherings 
attract many a hunter from distant towns and cities, The 
view from the top of Montgomery Mountain is superb, 
and a poor lover of nature is he who could fail to derive 
inspiration from the glorious outlook. There you find 
yourself less than a half-dozen miles from Westfield, yet 
from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above her spires. The valley 
spreads out before the vision, and you ponder on the 
glories of old nature, and finally are able to appreciate 
the beauty of the whole scene... To the, west can be.seen a 
wide, deep valley, and then the eye-takes in the Blandford 
Hills,. fully .300:feet higher than where you are..stand- 
ing. You look upon an ‘almost unbroken forest,..but a 
glance along the crest of one of the highest points reveals, 
standing out against the clear sky; a white church that 
appears like a solitary sentinel guarding the mountain 
fastnesses. It looks like a mere toy, but it stands year 

| rock, faithful to its 


‘ 


trust.and unmoved. by the raging elements. ast 
While the first day this year was an ideal one for track- 
ing, the elements were not as favorable to the hunters. 
The snow of Tuesday night turned toa mist and sleet by 
Wednesday morning, .and for the first few hours of the 
day the men nod by their positions with chattering 
teeth and benumbed ‘hands and feet. The mist wet 
through several thicknesses of clothing, and gathered on 
gun barrels until a thick coating of ice was formed. The 
disagreeable conditions continued through the day, but 
the true fox hunter cared little for such trifles when his 
keen ear received the welcome tones of the dogs as they 
drove the fox over mountain and plain. Some of the 
driving was the most exciting for several years, and in a 
number of instances the foxes were chased by from five to 
ten dogs. This, of course, made music dear to the hearts 
of the seventy-five listening hunters, and as the pack 
came closer every nerve was steadied in the watch for the 
much coveted brush. The hounds did their work to per- 
fection, and the two score of dogs deserve their full 
share of credit for the great success of the first day. The 
Kinney-White pack from Worcester was represented by 
five dogs, headed by the well-known Logan.. He is a 
veteran of the Westfield hunts. Several youngsters were 
put in for experience, and followed along the trail like 
veterans. A few others, that appeared to have all the 
fine points of good hounds, seemed startled at all the ex- 
citement, and either hung around some farmhouse or 
sneaked along at a hunter’s heels. The snow not only 
aided the dogs, but furnished a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to the sportsmen who were engaged, as they went 
through the woods to see the tracks where a fox had 
passed along during the night or early morning. One 
peculiar dog was noticed with a tail like a setter and the 
head and body of a hound. He belonged to a farmer in 
the neighborhood, and was out on his own account after 
a fox. He struck a scent on top of the mountain and 
worked back and forth on the single trail a dozen times 
through a long swamp, before he started on. He was a 
queer dog, with a voice similar to that made by a hog 
being butchered. He was independent also, and failed to 
understand why such a crowd was on hand to interfere 
with his sport. Every hunter that he caught sight of 
would receive a warm reception. He would leave the 
trail for a moment and run toward the hunter, growling 
and barking with hair standing on end. After such a pro- 
test he would continue his work and proceed until he got 
sight of another stranger. From the way he worked he 
couldn’t have covered more than a couple of miles all 
day. One of the hunters related a story that he had seen 
a fox chase and kill a woodchuck, and that he then 
gave chase to the fox. A brother hunter thought it 
strange that he should have chased the fox when he had a 
gun in his hand, and still another reminded the story 
teller that a woodchuck is not generally jumping around 
in the snow at this season, for such animals hibernated 
a month ago. The farmers in the Montgomery and 
Pochassic region are exceedingly kind to the men and 
dogs, and food is distributed with a willing hand. On 
the first day, hot coffee and rousing wood fires served to 
warm the inner and outer man at noon time, and the 
groups that gathered for shelter, food and warmth dis- 
cussed with fervor the experiences of the day. Some, of 
course, had seen no less than a half-dozen foxes just out 
of range, and the enthusiastic owners of certain dogs 
were sure their animals had been in at the death of no 
less than half of the total number of foxes whose tails 


were hanging from the pockets of the fortunate and much 
envied hunters. 


The first fox was shot just before 7 o’clock way off to 
the north of where the best driving was done, and was 
bowled over by Henry Herrick, of Montgomery. Fred 
Brass, of Westfield, had the good luck to knock over two 
during the day, and Seth Sharp, of Granby, Conn., se- 
cured his brush in the middle of the day in front of a 
single dog. Jabez Ripley, of Granville, a wildcat trapper 
of renown, was on a ledge far up the side of the hill, 
when he caught sight of a sneak fox at long range, ‘and 
brought him down. Leslie Fowler, of Westheld: George 
Marvel, of West Springfield, and Edwin Williams, of 
Southwick, complete the list of the successful hunters. 

The second day not a single fox was seen, nor was there 
a drive of consequence. In past years One or two women 
have usually taken an active part in the hunt, but this 
year on account of the storm only one ventured out. She 
was Mrs. John T. O’Neil, and withstood the sleet and 
cold like a veteran. She is an expert with the gun or 
rifle. Woe be to the fox that comes her way. 

The familiar figures of Congressman John R. Thayer 
and A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, were missed this 
year, as was also a ont George W. Roraback, the 
father of the club. Congressman Thayer was detained by 
business, and Mr. Kinney by illness. Mr. Roraback 
has been sick this summer, and did not dare take any 
chances in the storm. He was at the banquet, though, and 
out the second day. Judge Huber Clark, of Williman- 
tic, Conn., Secretary of State of Connecticut, was one of 
the active hunters, and he is an enthusiast. . 

The banquet in the evening at the Gem Opera House 
was a delightful affair, and 180 men gathered about the 
tables to partake of the bountiful spread. In the gal- 
leries a hundred women looked down on the merry scene, 
wishing inwardly, for the time being, that they were men 
and could partake of the good things. The admitting of 
the women as spectators was an innovation, and the 
speakers.all complimented the club upon its action. After 
the course had been served and cigars passed, Lawyer 
Richard J. Morrissey was introduced by President John 
T. Way as toastmaster, and he presided in a most credit- 
able manner. The speakers all told a string of capital 
stories, many at the expense of the ladies, and alt her - 
it was a session of wit and eloquence. George W. Rora- 
back was called upon to tell of the starting of the club 
and how it was inspired by the gift of a hound. Prin- 
cipal C. S. Chapin, of the Westfield Normal School; 
Lawyers H. W. Ely and A. S. Kneil were the other West- 
field speakers, while the orators from abroad were Con- 
gressman George P. Lawrence, of North Adams; Col. C. 
L. Young, of Springfield; Judge Clark, of Willimantic, 
Conn., and Parley A. Russell, of Great Barrington, a 
member of the ernor’s Council. It was after 11 


o'clock before the enthusiastic gathering “broke up,” and 
then followed the election. of othe 


cers, with John T. Way, of 
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Westfield, still at the head of the or, 
J. Cleary was elected secretary, an 
treasurer. 


E. F. T. Club’s Trials. 


The Members’ Stake. 

Newton, N. C., Nov. 18.—There was a large gathering 
of the club membersatthe twenty-first annual field trials of 
the Eastern Field Trial Club, such as brought to mind 
these of years ago at High Point, N. C., when the hotels 
were taxed to their full capacity to accommodate their 
guests, and the livery stables were forced to draw on the 
surrounding country for additional horses wherewith to 
supply the demand for teams and saddlers. 

Che trials at present, however, are a distinct gain over 
the old trials in the matter of sport, the management of the 
competition, the pervading good fellowship, and in point 
of club interest and attendance much greater than its trials 
of recent years. 

There were present Mr. and Mrs. James L. Breese, of 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Duryea, of Red Bank, 
N. J.; Messrs. F. R. Hitchcock, Arthur Stern, F. O. 
Beach, F. Newbold, Theodore Sturges, James E. Orr and 
O. W. Bird, New York; Messrs. J. Murray Mitchell and 
Edward V. Dougherty, Philadelphia; Mr. R. V. Fox, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. G. G. Davis, Philadelphia; Messrs. 
P. Lorillard, Jr., and G. R. Preston, Jr., Tuxedo Park, 
N. J.; Mr. S. C. Bradley and daughter, Miss E. B. Brad- 
ley; the veteran Capt. C. E. McMurdo, Mr. D. F. Pride, 
of Cincinnati; Major J. M. Taylor, Messrs, C. E. Buckle, 
J. M. Avent. 

The class of the competition in this stake was far infe- 
rior to that of the Members’ Stakes of the past few years. 
The dogs did not average well as good performers, but no 
doubt the competition was impaired by the prevailing un- 
favorable weather conditions. The ground was so ex- 
ceedingly dry that a light cloud of dust marked the trail 
of the horses over the stubble fields. A scantiness and 
thinness of vegetation was noticeable everywhere, and 
there seemed to be a limited food supply. There was a 
noticeable absence of weeds everywhere, so that the birds 
did not venture far from cover. 

Several of the dogs were known to be good field per- 
formers, but there was not any work in the stake that 
would indicate even ordinarily good abilty 

The judges were Messrs. F. R. Hitchcock and S. C. 
Bradley, both of them thoroughly experienced and highly 
competent. They handled the competition with admirable 
skill, and their judgment was sound in determining the 
winners. They were warmly praised by the competitors 
for their ability and fairness. They, however, had a most 
difficult task, owing to the difficulty of obtaining data for 
their decisions. 

On Wednesday evening, a special meeting of the club 
was called, and new members were accepted as follows: 
Messrs, H. R. Duval, J. L. Breese, F. O. Beach, Clarence 
Mackey and Dr. G. H. Palmer. This of itself denotes a 
wholesome ‘revival of club interest. 

The prizes were: To first a silver cup, donated by 
Mr, W. Gould Brokaw; to second.a silver cup, donated 
by Mr. G. Crocker, Both cups are very beautiful. To 
third a meerschaum and amber cigar holder, donated by 
Mr. James L. Baker. Prof. Edm. H. Osthaus paints a 
portrait of the winner and donates it to the owner. 

The pointer dog Neb B. won first on a most mixed per- 
formance. He showed marked ability in ranging and find- 
ing birds, but he pressed his birds too closely, moving in 
by degrees after pointing, showing a lack of stanchness 
which seriously marred his work. He ranged well and 
with judgment. He also showed a jealousy in respect to 
his competitors, particularly in his last heat with. Peconic 
on Saturday morning. Before the stake was ended, his 
owner sold him to Mr. H. B. Duryea for $200. 

Jeff, at the commencement of the last heat, had every 
prospect of being the first prize winner, but notwithstand- 
ing the pointer’s bad work, Jeff was vanquished on his 
poor performance and justly put in second place. He 
ranged well and displayed good judgment and knowledge, 
but the peculiar weather conditions no doubt impaired his 
work, 

Mollie ran a race of mixed performance, good and bad, 
but was justly third. It was the poorest Members’ Stake 
of years. 

The dogs were drawn to run as follows: 

H. B. Duryea’s b., w. and t. setter dog Joe (pedigree 
unknown) with Arthur Stern’s 1. and w. pointer bitch 
Bootsie S. (Young Rip Rap—Dolly Jingo). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w."and t. English setter bitch 
Clara (Loris—Paula) with Theo. Sturges’ b., w. and t, 
English setter bitch Vivian (Gath’s ae Seer 

r. J. S. Brown’s b. and w. pointer dog Ned B. (Rap— 
Lady Grace) with H. B. Duryea’s b., w. and t. setter dog 
Peconic (Count Gladstene IV.—Hester Phryne). 

James L. Breese’s b. and w. sone bitch Mollie (Rip 
Rap—Croxie Kent) with H. B. Duryea’s b., w. and t. 
English setter dog Jeff (Orlando—Dollie Wilson). 

. R. Duval’s liv. and w. pointer dog Falmouth Dixie 
(Rip Rap—Blodwen) with Fred O. Beach’s liv. and w. 
pointer dog St. Clair (Capt. McMurdo’s Rob—Ripsey). 

Second Round. 

Peconic with Ned B. 

Lena Belle with Jim Signal. 

St. Clair with Jeff. 

Clara with Moilie. 

Third Round. 

Jeff and Neb B. 


Winners—First, Ned B.; second, Jeff; third, Mollie. 
The conditions of the stake were: Entrance $10; 50 
per cent. to first. 30 per cent, to second, 20 per cent. to 
third. Winners in previous trials barred. The dogs were 
handled by owners. 
First Day. 


The weather was distinctly unfavorable for good field 
performance, the morning being warm and cloudy, with 
an entire absence of moisture, judging from the needs 
of the dogs as to weather conditions in their relation to 
* bird seeking. Later, the clouds dissipated, the sun shone 
forth, and the temperature was uncomfortably warm. As 
the horses passed over the stubble field a light cloud of 


dust marked their trail, and this circumstance indicated 


the exceedi eens Se a ae See ee 
qu the counpunph tanblllty the dogs to do good work 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


owing to the unfavorable conditions, The were 
very bare as a whole, owing to the scant, weak vegeta- 
tion, the stubble fields rarely having any weeds, and such 
a thin, light stubble that there was neither food for the 
birds nor means of concealment. 3 

The start was made at Gibson’s Well. The dogs as a 
whole worked diligently, but the amount of work on 
birds is no index whatever to the diligent effort exercised 
during the day. 

First Round. 

Joe and Bootsie S. were cast off at 9:15. A rabbit af- 
forded a few moments’ diversion to the dogs, and continu- 
ing their ranging, Joe pointed a bevy, which Bootsie 
flushed in the pine woods close by, and on the scattered 
birds Joe made some flushes. Down 1 hour and 2 min- 
utes. Joe was a fairly good ranger and was the better in 
judgment, range and performance on birds. 

Clara and Vivian were cast off at 10:30. Both showed 
good speed, but Clara was the better in manner and 
peer vag D> her ground and the scope of her range. They 
were both diligent workers to the gun. Vivian was 
lost for a few moments in heavy cover, and when found 
was pointing stanchly; Clara backed to caution, but noth- 
ing was found to the point. Next, in an open wheat field, 
Vivian pointed close. by a ditch; Clara backed; Vivian 
moved on and Clara pointed, and then Vivian backed. 
The owners did not have, apparently, the proper confi- 
dence in their dogs, and after they had moved on Mr. 
Lorillard, walking ahead, flushed a single in the ditch and 
then the bevy flushed. The bitds went into heavy switch 
cane and were followed. Clara made game and a single 
flushed from the opposite side of the cane. The birds had 
run and were abandoned. On a side hill, in stubble, Viv- 
ian pointed and Clara backed to caution; nothing found. 


_ Vivian showed a disposition to tarry on false scents. The 


heat ended at 11:40. 

Ned B. and Jim Signal were started at 11:51 and ran 38 
minutes. Ned roaded in a cornfield accurately to a bevy, 
but pressed cautiously too close into it and flushed one, 
his “handler at the time being close up to him. Each 
pointed on the scattered birds. Next, in the open stub- 
ble, Ned pointed a single, and Jim, about 20 yards away, 
pointed independently the same bird a moment afterward. 
Next Jim pointed a single bird nicely. He worked dili- 
gently, but his range was not wide. Ned had a good, use- 
ful range and worked out his ground with good judg- 
ment. 

Lena Belleand Peconic were cast off after lunch at 1:58. 
The sun was then shining hot and the ground was ex- 
ceedingly dry. Peconic pointed a single in pine woods. 
Afterward he made a point to which nothing was found, 
and later made a similar point. Lena made a point and 
nothing could be flushed to it. Peconic showed a dis- 
position to range beyond control at times. They were 
run I hour and 6 minutes. Both were diligent workers. 

Mollie and Jeff were cast off in a cotton field at 3:10. 
Jeff pointed a bevy in pines and Mollie backed. On the 
scattered birds in pines Mollie pointed a single and made 
two flushes, while Jeff pointed, probably on foot 
scent. Jeff was the better and more regular worker, 
ae both were diligent, and they had hard ground to 
work. . 

Falmouth Dixie and St. Clair were cast off at 3:55. 
Dixie pointed a bevy. The birds were followed. Dixie 
pointed and roaded and the birds flushed behind him. 
Clair, in thick cover, pointed a-single and Dixie backed 
nicely. Then Clair moved on a few yards in the thick 
cover and pointed the bevy. Dixie worked out his 


‘ground with the better judgment and had a more uniform 


range, while Clair made a very creditable performance on 


birds. 
Second Round. 

Peconic and Ned B. were started at 4:42 and ran 33 
minutes. Peconic made two points, to which nothing 
was found. Both were fast rangers, but Peconic at times 
ranged beyond control. He showed a disposition then 
to ignore the gun, This heat ended the day’s competi- 


tion, 
Second Day. 


The morning was warm, calm and pleasant—as balmy 
a morning as one could wish if personal éomfort and 
pleasure were alone to be considered; but it was far from 
a good morning for ‘the best work of the dogs. There 
were birds in abundance; but the finding and pointing of 
all the dogs were far from good, and indeed there was not 
evén a patch of the day’s work which could be classed as 
superior. Soon after the first. brace was cast off birds 
were found, and from that time till lunch, when competi- 
tion in the stake ended, there were birds in plentiful num- 
bers. The last brace of yesterday was to continue their 
unfinished heat. 

Peconic and Ned B. started at 9 o’clock. Soon after 
they started the horses flushed two bevies. Next Pe- 
conic flushed a bevy in a place where the conditions were 
in his favor for pointing it, and on the scattered birds the 
oe had no success in pointing, though their handlers 
walked ‘birds up. The dogs were ordered on in a new 
direction. Néd was making game about 200 yards away 
and drew to a bevy in woods and was steady to the shot. 
Ned flushed a single of the scattered birds, and Peconic, 
further ahead in brush, flushed several. Turning back 
over thé ground where birds were marked down, Ned 
flushed several. The heat was noted for the great num- 
ber of good rte afforded for good work and 
the errors which the dogs made. Up at - 

Jim Signal and Lena Belle were cast off at 9:39. Jim 
flushed a bevy in open sedge, and on the scattered birds 
there was ng meritorious work, the dogs flushing. Sent 
on. In open sedge Lena-pointed, moved on a few yards, 
circled back and a single bird popped up and lighted again 
and Lena dropped to a point. Jim, 10 yards away, joined 
in the point; both were steady to shot. Jim next flushed 
a single bird and shortly afterward Lena pointed a rabbit 
and was backed well by Jim.. Up at 10:05. Lena was 
the better ranger. Jim did not run in the form shown in 
his previous heat. work on birds was im k 

Jeff and St. Clair started at 10:18. Jeff pointed a bevy 
on a side hill in pines, after which he pointed one of the 
scattered birds and made another point, presumably on 
the foot scent, Clair did not do any work on birds. Jeff 
had the better of the heat in every respect. The 
worked over was irregular and the cover of such a charac- 
ter that it was difficult for the dogs to make a good show- 
ing, The ended at 10:43. a 


[Now. 2§, 1899. © 


Mollie and- Clara were cast off at 10:50. Mollie pointed 
a bevy stanchly on a side hill in sedge and bushes, and 
was steady to wing. .The birds were marked down in 
cover close by and were followed. Clara pointed near 
the creek; nothing found. Mollie got among the scat- 
tered birds and flushed twice. Both ranged well and fast. 
The performance on birds, save the one bevy point, was 
very nee 
Jeff and Ned B. were cast off at 11:18. Jeff flushed a 
bevy in open weeds and sedge, under favorable conditions 
for pointing it. Next Ned pointed a single, drew in close 
to it and the bird flushed. He was able to find and lo- 
cate, but was far from stanch. Ned made several flushes 
—four or five—in succession on the scattered birds. Both 
dogs were over eager and careless in flushing. The bad 
work of Ned for a while seemed to have put. him into 
second place hopelessly; but soon in the open he found 
and pointed a bevy nicely and was backed by Jeff. On 
the scattered birds in pine woods Ned pointed a single 
and was a bit unsteady, and afterward he flushed a single. 
Up at 11:54, and the Members’ Stake was ended. 

B. WATERs. 


‘New York State Trials. 


Ecc Harsor, N. J., Nov. 14.—A big white frost and 
frozen ground under foot, and a hazy sky were the condi- 
tions which existed on both days. There was scarcity of 
birds throughout. The soil was sandy and vegetation 
light in the open, and the cover dense where there was 
brush or trees. The work in the All-Aged Stake was 
evenly divided. Domino and Tony Rogers’ Gale were 
far the best, while the other two were ordinary. 

The Derby was an ordinary one. The Derby was 
started on the first day, and it and the first series in the 
All-Aged Stake were completed on the first day. Dewey 
Rogers is a good dog, obedient, worked well to the gun, 
was diligent and covered a useful area of ground. 

The judges were Major J. M. Taylor, of New York, 
and Mr. Francis G. Taylor, of Philadelphia. Birds were 
scarce. There was a good attendance of spectators. 

Robert Kelley’s b. and w. English setter bitch Kalmia 
Doll (Cincinnatus’ Pride—Maude III.) with Arthur 
Stern’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch My Tony S. 
(Antonio—Robin’s Cora). 

Arthur Stern’s |. and w. pointer bitch Bootsie S. 
(Young Rip Rap—Dolly Jingo) with A. G. Lotz’s 1. b. 
English setter dog Doc (Emperor Tony—Gwinne). 

George Battison’s b. b. English setter dog Dewey Rog- 
ers (Tony’s Gale—Daisy B. II) with Dr. C. L. Thudi- 
cum’s b. and w. English setter dog War Song (Ezra No- 
ble—Fan Gladstone I). 

A. G. Lotz’s 1. b. English setter dog Emperor Pilot 
(Emperor Tony—Nellie M) with Charles A. Griffith’s 
> mV w. pointer bitch Kittie Gibson (Jingo—Kate’s 

ent). 

Dr. C. L. -‘Thudicum’s b. and w. English setter dog 
War Dance (Ezra Noble—Fan Gladstone II.) with Ar- 
thur Stern’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch My Sue S. 
(Antonio—Robin’s Cora). 

Second Series. 

Dewey Rogers with Bootsie S. 

War Cons with My Sue S. , 

War Song. 

Result —First, Dewey Rogers; second, My Sue S.; 
third, Bootsie S. and War Song. 

Arthur Stern’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Dom- 
ino (Antonio—Ruby’s Girl) with é L. Thudicum’s |. and 
w. pointer bitch June (Dave Kent—Rip Rap’s Daisy). 

Geo. Battison’s b. b. English setter dog Tony Rogers’ 
Gale (Tony’s Gale—Daisy B. II) with br. &.. -1ge- 
maine’s b., w. and t. English setter dog Don (Admiral 
Drake—Tony’s Bell). 

Second Series. 

Tony Rogers’ Gale with Domino. 

Result.—First, Tony Rogers’ Gale; second, Domino; 
third, Don. 


Continental Field Trials. 


Newton, N. C., Nov. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I send you entries for the All-Age Stake of the Con- 
tinental Field Trial Club as follows: 

Setters, v 

J. W. Hamer’s b. and w. dog Toby’s Bob, 4yrs. 
(Brighton Tobe—Rill Ray). 

J. W. Hamer’s b. and w. dog Toby’s Mark, 
(Brighton Tobe—Rill Ray). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog Roland, 
(Eugene T.—Lou). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog Pink’s Boy, 3yrs. 
(Gleam’s Pink—Belle of Pauling). 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. dog Jack, 4yrs. (Eugene 
T.—Maud). 

P. Lorillard,. Jr.’s b., w. and t. bitch Lena Belle, 4yrs. 
(Top Mark—Minnie B.). 

W. J. Baughn’s b., w. and t. dog Count Danstone, 3yrs. 
(Count Gladstone—Dan’s Lady). 

Royal P. Carroll’s lem. and w. bitch Lem Gladstone, 
3yrs. (Antonic—Cosette Gladstone). 

H. Edwards’ b., w. and t. dog Colonel R., 3yrs. 
(Harwick—Trap, Jr.). 

H. K. Devereux’s b., w. and t. dog Uncle B., 4yrs. 
(Harwick—Dan’s Lady). sa 

W. G. Brokaw’s liv. and w. dog Wandering Willie, 
4yts. (Dick Roble—Jennie Stephenson). s 

Dr. C. I. Shoop’s b., w. and t. dog Roderick Dhu, . 
( Thiers—Barker’s Queenie). ; 

}). J. Rooney’s b. b. dog King’s Rod, 3yrs. (Kingston— 
Mark’s Ruby). 

Edward A. Burdett’s b., w. and t. dog Sam T. IL., 3yrs. 
‘Sam T.—Belle). 

S. W. Carey, Jr.’s. b. and w. bitch Shot’s Kate, .3yrs. 
(Albert’s Shot—Sal English). 

Leon Earnest Seay’s (Agt.) b., w. and t. dog General 
Giadstone, 4yrs, (Gladstone’s Boy—Buena Vista). - 

R. V. Fox’s b., w. and t. dog Dave Earle, syrs. (Count 
Gladstone 1V.—Dan’s Lady). 

Miss C. Parsons’ b., w. and t. dog Berber, 3yrs. (An- 
tonio—Laska).° ; ' 

S. Murry Mitchell’s b. w. and t. dog Pink, qyrs. 
(Sandy Gladstone—Jennie M.). 

Herbert Parsons’ b., w. and t. dog Dmoko, yrs. (An- 
tonio—Laska). e 


4yts. 


5yrs. 


a 
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George Crocker’s b., w. and t. dog Sam T., Syrs. (Luke _ 


Roy—Betty B.). 

George Crocker’s lem. and w. dog Gilt Edge, 3yrs. 
(Count Gladstene IV.—Lillian Russell). 

George Crocker’s o. and w. bitch Minnie’s Girl, 4yrs. 
(Antonio—Minnie T.). 

Pointers. 

Jas. L. Breese’s b. and w. dog Bang IIL., 4yrs. (Rector 
—Dinah). 

E. H. Osthaus’ liv. and w. dog Paladin, 3yrs. (Ripsaw 
—Cricket). 

Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ liv. and w. bitch Rana, 
3yrs. (Riprap—Toxic). 

Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ b. and w. bitch Ranee, 
3yrs. (Riprap—Toxie). 
a T. Barney’s liv. and w. dog Mac (Roderick— 

ose). 

A. J. Clark’s liv. and w. dog Master Rush, 5yrs. 
(Rush of Lad—Topsy M.). 

Geo. J. Gould’s liv. and w. dog Furlough Mike, syrs. 
(Duke of Hessen—-Furlough Cliney). 

Geo. E. Gray’s liv. and w. dog Young Jingo, 4yrs. 
(Jingo—Pearl’s Dot). 

W. G. Brokaw’s liv. and w. dog Fairview Tom, 2yrs. 
(Sir Walter—Van’s Pride). 

TuHeo. SturGeEs, Sec’y. 
Points and Flushes. 
LansincBurGH, N. Y.—I do not know the heaviest 
recorded weight of the largest dog; but while on my vaca- 
tion this fall I met up with a dog that weighed 265 pounds. 

He impressed me as being quite a chunk of a 


° 
Bachting. 
oe 
On Sunday, Nov. 19, the cutter Shamrock arrived at 

Gourock, after a passage of fifteen days seven hours ten 
minutes from New York. She was towed a great part of 
the way by the Erin, casting off at Wolf Rock and con- 
tinuing to the Clyde alone. The weather was stormy 
during the passage. She was taken-on Monday to the 
James Watts Docks, Greenock, and stripped for the win- 
ter. 








For some time past there-have been rumors of further 
trouble between the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. over the disputed race of 
last July. A meeting of the former club will be held on 
Wednesday, Nov. 22, to consider a communication from 
the latter. 


It is reported that Mr. William Clark, of Paisley, 
Scotland, owner of the steam yacht Tuscarora, has pur- 
chased Valkyrie III. and will race her next season. 
Various reports are current as to the future movements 
of Columbia, but all are unreliable; the yacht is still 
afloat at City Island, and it is not known when she will 
be hauled out. 


Tue Canada cup has at last reached Rochester, after 
being held by the U. S. customs officials on account of 


the duty. It will remain on exhibition for a short time - 


and will then be forwarded to Chicago. The date for 
challenging has now passed and no challenge has been 
received, so there is little chance for another race before 


1900. 








Veritas. 


THE following are the specifications for the keel sloop 
Veritas, whose lines appeared last week: 


Specifications. 
FRAME. 


Keel—White oak, sided 4in., moulded as per drawings, 
about 12in, amidships. $ 

Stem—White oak, sided 24in., moulded as per draw- 
ings. : 

Sternpost—White oak, sided 3in. at tuck tapering to 
1%4in. at heel. Heel tenoned into keel. Score for rudder 
on after side. ; 

Horn Timbers—White oak, sided 1in., moulded 6in. on 
sternpost and 3in. at after end, which shall be jogged into 
sternpiece and well bolted. 

Chock—Pine, 3 x 2%in., fitted between two horn 
timbers and projecting 34in. to form rabbet. __ , 

Rudder Trunk—To be carefully built of 114in. white 
pine on sides and back to form, with sternpost and horn 
timbers a water-tight box. The joints to be made with 
cloth and caulked where requited. The lower end to be 
closed with an oak chock, fastened with brass screws. 
The bottom of trunk to be wide enough to permit rudder 
to ship easily. ; . : 

Sternpiece—Oak, shaped as per drawings, including 
round of deck, with rabbets for planking and decks. To 
be well bolted to horn and quarter timbers. All super- 
fluous wood to be cut away, to save weight. 

Quarter Timbers—Oak or hackmatack, shaped as per 
drawings and well fastened to sternpiece, planksheer and 
sheerstrake. ° ; 

Mast Step—Oak, well bolted to stem. Long mortise, 
with room for wedges. : 

Deadwoods—Oak or yellow pine, as per drawing. 

Stopwaters—Of dry white pine, Zin. diameter, to be 
carefully placed in all joints of stem, keel, deadwoods, 


iC. 

Frames—Every third frame to be single sawn from 
an oak knee of the proper sweep, to be sided 1%4in., 
moulded 214in. at heels, 1%4in. at turn of bilge, and rin. 
at heads; two frames at mast to be sided 1%in. Two 
bent frames to be placed between each pair of sawn, to 
be sided 1in. and moulded rin., from heel to head. Frames 
to be spaced 12in. centers. s of all frames to be 
j into keel and deadwoods and securely bolted. 

r Knees—Each sawn frame in wake of lead keel 
to have a forged floor knee of flat iron 174 by Hin., with 
arms tft. 3in. long, these knees to be carefully forged in 
the throat. The bent frames to have solid floors of tin. 
oak. plank, well bolted to keel and heels of frames. 

Shelf—Clear spruce in single length, sided 2in., mould- 
ed 134in. for middle third of , tapering to 134 by 
iin, at ends, 


don 


oe ct TABLE OF OFFSETS. 


Over all. ft lin ; fore overhang, Sit 1fin.; after overhang, 6ft,:\ 





w.l., 19ft. 3in.; draft, 5ft.; beam, Sft. Sin.; beam, | w.l, 7ft. 6in.; stations 
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Bilge Clamps—Two on each side, at turn of bilge and 
flat of floor, of spruce, in single lengths, 2 by 14%4in. for 
middle third of length, tapering to 1% by lin. at ends 
The ends fastened to stem and horn timber. 

Rudder—Locust stock with hard pine backing, shaped 
as per drawings, 

DECK FRAME. 

Deck Beams—Hackmatack. Main beams, at bitts, part- 
ners, fore and after ends of house, and transom, to be 
sided 2in. All other beams and half beams to be sided 
maa Beams to be’ spaced 1oin. centers. All to be moulded 
1y4in. 

Side Pieces—The_ trunk and- coaming~will be carried 
on side pieces or sills of yellow pine 3in. deep and 1%4in. 
wide, the top projecting Yin. above deck and worked 
with cove to bring the seam well clear of the deck. 
These pieces will carry the ends of the half beams, ‘which 
will be mortised into them. They will be bolted to wales 
with five bolts of %in. galvanized steel or iron, to prevent 
the side deck from springing when caulked. 

Knees—Oak or hackmatack, sided 114in., three on each 
side, one abreast mast, one in middle of trunk and one at 
after end. Also one lodging knee abreast mast and one 
at after end of house on each side. 

Diagonal Struts—Several light struts of oak 1 by 2in. 
will be required on each side, in bows and counter, from 
upper bilge clamp to deck beams. 

Partner Piece—Oak, in. thick, 12in. wide--at after 
end, tapering to 6in. at fore end; to be fitted from fore 
end of trunk to after side of stem. The space between 
deckbeams at the partners to be filled in solid; also just 
abaft stem (to form breasthook). 

Planksheer—Oak in single lengths, %in. thick and 
3%in. wide amidships, tapering to 2%4in. at ends. To be 
fastened to sheerstrake and deck beams with galvanized 
iron screws, after end butted on and fastened to top of 
quarter timber. 

PLANKING AND DECKING. 


Planking—White pine or white cedar; wales of yellow 
pine in single lengths. Other planking to have not over 
one butt in each strake, such butts to be made on butt 
blocks of ¥in, oak, and to be at least four frames apart 
on adjoining strakes; and if in the same frarme, space, to 
be separated by not less than three strakes The plank- 
ing to finish %in. throughout middle ot null, but the 
rabbets from the waterline up may be cut %in. deep, the 
planking being squared down to that thickness at the 
ends. The planks from the bilge. upward to be not over 
3M%4in. wide. All seams to be close on inside, with full 
I-16in. opening on outside for caulking. The entire out- 
side of hull to be carefully planed off. 

Deck—Clear and dry white pine, not over %in. thick 
and 2in. wide, laid straight, fore and aft, with ends 
properly supported and fastened. Seams of deck to be 
caulked with cottom and payed with marine glue. 

DECK JOINER WORK. 

Rail—Oak or elm, in single length if possible, tin. 
deep and tin. wide, around edge of planksheer, with 
scupper holes. pe 

Cabin Trunk and Coaming—Oak, %in. thick, side of 
trunk about rft. high, coaming about 5in., well edge- 
bolted to side pieces with %4in. galvanized steel. Two 
oval windows of %4in. plate glass in each side of trunk 
and brass hinged deck light, 6in., in fore end. Roof and 
companion slide of %in. cherry, tongued and grooved 
and laid in varnish. Door to swing downward. Rail of 
cherry, 3 by 34in., around coaming. 

Cockpit—Sidés and floor to be made perfectly water- 
tight; floor of the same material as deck, sides of 
cherry. ii 

Fore Hatch—Coamings and hinged hatch, opening 18 
by 15in., all of c , 


Bitts—Locust, 3% by 2%4in., running down to stem 
piers sat well bolted; keyed below deck. Locust keyed 
1 lin. 

eis Vana, for sheets. 


PASTENINGS, 
Keel Bolts—Of best quality of Tobin bronze, with good 





heads and standard nuts and washers. About ten bolts 
of %in, diameter. 

Blunt Bolts—All deadwood, keel and frame bolts to be 
of good quality irors or steel properly galvanized and 
neatly headed over washers Of the same metal. Stem, 
keel, horn timbers and deadwoods to have in. bolts; 
heels of frames to be fastened with %4in. bolts or spikes; 
plank floors to be fastened to stem, keel and horn timbers 
with two %in. bolts through each; iron knees to be 
fastened to keel with two 3in. bolts; planking to be 
fastened with galvanized iron boat nails in all frames and 
at hood ends. Deck to be fastened with 14in. galvanized 
iron screws, one in each strake on each beam, with deck 
plug over. All parts not specified to be fastened in the 
usual manner. All plank fastenings to be set in for putty 
stops, and al! fastenings about deck and trunk to have 
wooden deck plugs set in varnish. 


INTERIOR JOINER WORK. 

Floor—Ash, 4% by 2%in., tongued and grooved, in 
battened sections fastened down with brass screws. 

Ladder—Cherry, with three steps, each with rubber 
tread. 

Lockers—%in, white pine, one on each side for seat and 
berth, shelves and lockers in forecastle, for dishes, etc., 
sail bins. The interior work to be as light and simple as 
possible. Moveable table in cabin. 


METAL WORK. 


Lead Keel—To weigh about 4,o00lbs. to be in one cast- 
ing, soundly and accurately cast to shape and well 
smoothed up; to be bolted to hull with ten Tobin bronze 
bolts, 4in. diameter. Lead to be furnished by builder. 

Rudder Braces—Two pair, of gun metal, neatly fitted 
and well fastened to post and rudder. Brass cap with 
name of yacht on head of rudder stock. Brass ring 
around rudder stock on deck. 

Chain Plates—Two for main shrouds and two for 
runners, of 1% by in. iron. Two for bowsprit shrouds, 
of 1% by in. iron. 

Gammon Iron—2¥% by %in. iron. Bobstay plates, bob- 
stay of Hin. iron, with turnbuckle. Cranse iron for bow- 
sprit end, traveler for main sheet, three pair of %in. turn- 
buckles of approved pattern. Gooseneck and spiderband, 
spinaker boom gooseneck. 

Brass Work—Fittings for rudder, rudder cap, two 
leading chocks on bow and two on quarters, eyebolts and 
leaders for jib sheets, screw deck plate for pump, hasp, 
hinges and lock for cabin door, brass hinged deck light. 

PLUMBING, 

Pump—Single barrel copper yacht pump, 2%4in diam- 
eter, with 134in. suction pipe to well, galvanized iron pump 
spear and brass screw plate in deck. 

Scuppers—Of tin. lead pipe, fitted in cockpit floor, one 
on each side, to drain below waterline. 

FITTINGS. Ls 


Tiller—Locust, tenoned into rudder stock. _ 
Boom Crotch—Oak, as per drawings. 


CAULKING AND PAYING, 


All seams of planking to be properly caulked with 
cotton, run with paint and payed with putty. All seams 
of deck and cockpit to be carefully caulked with cotton, 
using no oil nor grease on iron, and run with Jeffries’ 
marine glue, as per directions furnished by maker. All 
nail and screw holes about decks to be filled with woodeh 
deck plugs set in varnish; all other fastenings to have 
putty stops. s 

PAINTING. 

Inside, below floor, to be painted with one coat of red 
lead and linseed oil. 

_Bottom—To have two priming coats of red lead and 
oil and one finishing coat of anti-fouling composition, 
smoothly applied. 

Topsides—Up to rail to have two priming coats, the 
first of red lead, both well rubbed down, one finish- 
ing coat of best black or white; no oil to be used. 
arnishing—The spars, rails, planksheer, deck, cabi~ 
trunk. and all deck work to have one coat of filler and 
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two coats of best spar composition, each coat being thor- 
oughly dry before the next is put on. The interior of 
cabin to have one coat of filler and two of good varnish. 

Carving and Gilding.—A S4in. cove to be run along top- 
side, with carved scrolls and bow and stern, all laid in 
best gold leaf. The name and port to be placed on the 
y in brass letters gin. long, neatly gilded in best gold 
eat. 

RIGGING, 

Standing Rigging—Two main shrouds to each side, 
mast head pendants and runners, jib stay, of best quality 
steel wire rope. All to be neatly spliced. 

Running Rigging—Of manila rope. 

: Blocks—Best quality yacht blocks, with patent sheaves, 
rass. 
SAILS. 


Mainsail and working jib of special. 80z. cotton; No. 2 
ji. storm jib. Spinaker and balloon jib each of Union 
$1 . 


This construction has proved amply strong for cruising. 
The original sail plan was altered this spring, the masi 
being lengthened and other small changes made, the. sail 
plan here shown being the one carried this season. The 
spars were all hollow, made by the Spalding St. Lawrence 
— Company. The dimensions of the sail plan are: 

ast— . 

From station O 
Deck to hounds 


Gaff— 


Mainsail, actual area 
Jib, actual area 


Head triangle ........ hee Ko eniemaiticeen sweka 
Total as measured by rule 
Girth as measured by rule 14. 40ft. 
The yacht has raced in the knockabout class for the 
last two-seasons, she almost fits the regular 2sft. class, 
her measurements. being: 
L.W.L. 


25-29, 
of draft {less than %4in.) would 
limit. The measurement of head 


Len 


. Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers’ Seventh Annual Meeting. 


New York, Nov. 16-17. 


Tue Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers held its annual meeting last week in New York, two 
days being devoted to the technical proceedings, while 
on the second evening the annual banquet took place. The 
president of the Society, Mr. Clement A. Griscom, being 
abroad, his place as chairman was taken by Rear-Admiral 
F. M. Bunce, U. S. N., one of the vice-presidents. Among 
the many members present were er tres. Bowles, 
Naval Constructors Capps, Woodward, Tawresey, Baxter 
and Watt; Geo. W. Dickle, of the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco; W. I. Babcock, of the cpicage Shipbuilding 
Company; Mr. Newman, of the Globe Shipyard, Cleve- 
land; Lewis Nixon, of the Crescent Shi rd; t. W. 
G. Randle, Lt. H. von R. Paschwitz, Imperial German 


Navy; P . L. Ottley, R- N., British Naval At- 
tache  einatins Col. Edwin . Stevens and John 


Th rt of the secretary-treasurer showed a mem- 
bership of $73, with a balance in the treasury of $3,586. 
The following officers were elected: 


75. 
res., Clement A. 
; Vice- 
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of candidates fo: was 
i e feelings of the Society over the . 
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VERITAS.—LOWER LEVEL LINES AND LEAD KEEL. 


1. Coaling Vessels at Sea. By Spencer Miller, Esq., 
associate. 


2. Causes for the Adoption of Water-Tube Boilers in. 
the U. S. Navy.. By Engineer-in-Chief Geo. W. Melville, 
U. S._N., vice-president. 


as to Improved Appliances for Launch- 

Pm ips Boats. By John H , é 
4. The Electric Plants of the Battleships Kearsarge and 
. By Naval Constructor J. J. Woodward, U. S. 
5. The Increasing Complications in Warships, and How 
Simpler Arrangements Might be Adopted. Geo. W. 


' Dickie, Esq.. member of council. 


-Formule A to a Vertically Stiffened 
"Son By H. F. Norton, Esq, 


j Campbell, 


7. Notes on ns the U. S. S. Chesapeake. By 
‘ Naval Constructor Lloyd Bankson, U. S. N., member. 
8. System of ‘Work in a Great Lake Shipyard. By W. 
1. Babcack, ., member. - : 3 
9. Overhead Cranes, Staging and Riveter Carrying Ap- 
pliatices in the Shipyard. By James Dickie, Esq., member. 
10, Designs for the Denver Class Sheathed Protected 


— Cruisers. By Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, Ow. Ss 


N., vice-president. 

11. Novelties in Ship Fittings. By Ass’t Naval Con- 
structor R. M. Watt, U. S. N., member. : 

12. Progressive Speed Trials of the U. S. S. Manning. 
By Prof. C. H. Peabody, member of council. 

13. Tactical Considerations Involved in Torpedo-Boat 
Design. By Lieut. A. P. Niblack, U. S. N., associate. 

14, On the Action of the Rudder, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Motion of the Ship While the Helm is Being 
Put Over. By Prof. Wm. F. Durand, member of council. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Lake Michigan Y. A. was 
held in Chicago on Nov. 11, the following officers being 
elected: Prest., W. R. Crawford, Chicago Y. C.; Vice- 
Prest., Alex Mather, Milwaukee Y. C.; Sec’y, H. P. Fin- 
ney, Chicago Y. C.; Treas., W. S. Bougher, Columbia 
Y. C. The details of a proposed knockabout class were 
discussed, and’a meeting will be held on Dec. 9 to take 
further action in the matter. 


On Nov. 7 the charges against Capt. Theodore Heil- 
bron, of the steam yacht Vamoose, were heard before 
the local board of steamboat inspectors. Capt. Heilbron 
was charged with taking his vessel within the patrol lines 
on the second race between Shamrock and Columbia. It 
was proved that permission had been given by an officer 
of the guard fleet for Vamoose to speak the committee 
boat, as she was attempting to do when stopped. The 
case was dismissed, there being no evidence against Capt. 
Heilbron. 


On Nov. 15 the will of William H. Webb, the ship- 
builder, was filed for probate in the Surrogate’s office. 
The value of the estate is placed at $600,000, which does 
not constitute nearly all of the fortune, as Mr. Webb 
owned much real property in other parts of the country. 
To his widow Mr. Webb bequeaths all of the contents of 
his late home, at 415 Fifth avenue. She is also to receive 
$5,000 for her immediate personal use, together with the 
income of 250 shares of stock of the Third Avenue Rail- 
road Co. and of a trust fund of $30,000. The will further 
transfers to her several pieces of property in the vicinity 
of Tarrytown and the leases of three parcels of real estate 
at Forty-second street and Fifth avenue. A trust fund is 
created for the benefit of the son of the testator, William 
E. Webb, The fund includes 625 shares of stock.of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. and 200 shares of stock of the 
Third Avenue Railroad Co. Upon the death of both Mrs. 
Webb and her son the trust funds are to go to Webb’s 
Academy and Home for Shipbuilders. Besides this, the 
academy receives an oil painting of Robert Fulton and 
several other works of art. To the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Mr. Webb bequeaths several paintings, including 
one entitled “Columbus Unveiling America to the Rest 
of the World,” and a statue of Venus. Numerous be- 
quests are made to relatives and the widow is the resid- 
uary legatee—New York Times. 


At a meeting of the Royal Canadian Y. C. on Nov. 11 
# the following Sailing Committee was elected: P.. 3 
. H. Parsons, G. A. Macrae, A°milius Jar- 
vis, J. S. McMurray, F. M. Gray and J. W. Rutherford. 
Mr. H. C. McLeod, designer of Minota, was elected a 
life member. The club will present Mr. McLeod with a 
loving cup. No action was taken toward challenging for 
the Canada cup. 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. is already very 
busy with sieriweat. Mr. W. H. Post, of Ogdensburgh, 
whose steam yacht Vailima was sold last summer, will 
replace her with a larger yacht, designed by C. H. Crane 
and built by the company. She will be 8oft. long. The 
firm is also building a 42ft. electric launch for George B. 
Bidwell, of New York, from designs by Gardner & Cox; 
a 30ft. racing launch for Harry Scullin, of its own de- 
sign, and ten electric launches for the Electric Launch 
Co., of New York. It is also building from Mr, Crane’s 
designs four racing sloops for the 1oft. class of the Lake 

egis Y. C. and a set of davit boats for the steam 
yacht Virginia. 

The Gas Engine & Power Co. will launch the U. S. 
torpedo boat Bailey on Dec. 5 at its yard at Morris Dock, 
N. Y.. A special train has been provided for the guests 
of the company. 
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Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1899-1900. 


Commodore, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 
Can. - 
Seer < er, Herbert Begg, 24 King street, Toronto, Can. 
Tee 'r. Stephens, Thety-second street aud avenue A, 
Bayonne, N. i 





Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com,, H. C. Allen, Trenton, N. J. 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. May, New York. 
Purser, Arthur H.’ Wood, Trenton, N. J. 

CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., . Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Parsee C.’ Fed Wolters, 14 Eat Main street, Rochester, N, Y. 
: EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Rearbomn,s Losi 


A, Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Benen Bialik Coulson, 405 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


| YRA0tate NORTHERN DIVISION. 
VieeCom:, Ji McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Beart C. Woolsey, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Purser, J. E.;Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
" WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. . Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., F. B. iteteee Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘got caught in a th 


were Frederick W. Dickens, 1306 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, 
s. 
ittee: R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ont., a 
cisieaas Aeron Begs, Toronto; D. B. Goodsell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Meet of 1900, Musko - Aug. 3-17. 
Official organ, Forrest AnD M. 


‘A. C, A. Membership 


Apptication for membership may be made to the purser of the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks furnished by 
urser, the applicant becoming a member provided no-objection 
& made within fourteen days after his name has been oftcially 
published in the Forest anp STREAM. 
Initiation, $1. Annual dues, $1. 


Muskoka. 
August 3 to 17, 1900, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have spent the evening sitting in my den, toasting my 
feet at a cheerful grate fire, ruminating on some things 
that have come to my notice since starting at holding 
down the job of commodore to that large aggregation of 
canoeists and kickers known as the A. C. A. 

The evening and my third cigar were pretty well spent 
when I reached the conclusion that the chief thing that 
the A. C. A. members lacked was canoeing news to keep 
up their interest in the sport from one meet’s end till the 
next one came around. 

It has come as a surprise to me to find how very few 
members of the executive committee take or see the 
FOREST AND STREAM at all regularly, and our executive 
committee is usually composed ofthe most active canoe- 
ists. What then must be the condition of those mem- 
bers who do not take such an active interest in the sport? 

It is quite probable that this lack of news is due to the 
fact that A. C. A. members do not now write to the 
FOREST AND STREAM as much as they did years ago, and 
I should like to take some means to stir up their interest 
to the pitch that was in vogue from 1884 to 1890. Throw- 
ing the butt of my third cigar into the grate I surprised 
my better half by jumping up with the remark that “I 
guessed I had better set them a good example.” 

Turning to a scrap book which I keep as a memento 
of the days when I was an active canoeist—'84 to ’90—I 
found columns of Forest AND STREAM items to which 
are appended such names as Retaw, Dot, Snake, Cruiser, 
Mac and numerous others. Where are they now? If 
there had been a sailors’ union in those days the chances 
are that one Dot would unanimously have been given the 
post of chief kicker; but old members wili remember that 
while we did a power of kicking when the draft regatta 
programme was posted, etc., we had little or, if memory 
serves me aright, no kicking at the meet. 

Perhaps many are like the writer, whose efforts to 
keep “my then boarding missus” from seizing my trank 
and later in endeavoring to keep the bailiff out of my 
own back yard has kept me so engrossed with chasing the 
nimble dollar that beyond paying my annual dues I have 
not kept track of canoeing matters since ’9gI. 

As I sat in my easy chair my mind drifted back to a 
trip taken to that canoeist’s and fisherman’s paradise, 
Muskoka, on Oct. 13 to try and locate a site for next 
year’s camp, and it crossed my mind that it might make 
interesting reading for A. C. A. members. 

I had passes for two from the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co., but after asking six different men to.go up and find- 
ing them all too busy, we started (“me sat my raincoat”) 
at 8 A, M., and reached Muskoka Wharf about 11 A. M. 
The Muskoka Navigation Co. has steamers meet the 
trains and running to the three large lakes which are 
connected with each other. In the season one boat runs 
to different points in Lake Muskoka, which we will call 
Lake No. 1. Another boat takes the shortest cut through 
Lake Muskoka to the lock at Port Carling and: then 
makes calls at the different points in Lake Rosseau—No. 
2—stopping at the private wharves erected by the cot- 
tagers when they have passengers or freight. A third 
boat runs through Lake Muskoka, skirts the lower end 
of Lake Rosseau and stops at all points in Lake Joseph. 

We got off the boat at Beaumaris, which is situated 
about half way up Lake Muskoka, and is surrounded by 
dozens of cottages, owned mostly by people whose win- 
ter homes are in Pittsburg, Pa. We put up at the Beau- 
maris Hotel, a temperance house, about 2 P. M., rented 
a rowboat and headed for Grand View Island, the lower 
part of which had been offered to the Association for a 
camp. The island is nicely situated, with a splendid shel- 
tered channel alorigside, a mile long, while the lower end 
of the island commands a seanolinas view of several 
miles of open water. After climbing through and all 
over the island we found it so rough that for an A. C. A. 
camp it was out of the question unless some one would 
donate a large supply of dynamite. About 6 P, M. we 
rowed back to the hotel, accompanied by a pair of wet 
feet, mementoes in the way of burrs in our trousers, and 
a row of blisters on the palm of each hand; not to men- 
tion an appetite that mine host Prouse successfully satis- 
fied with sundry portions of a toothsome turkey. 

The following morning Mr. Gill, of Pittsburg, took 
us out in his fast steam launch, picking up Mr. Wilmott, 
the game warden of the district, and Frugh Neilson, 
skipper of the old Boreas from ’83 to ’86. We ran across 
the lake to a site near Balla offered by Mr. Smith and then 
to Butler’s Bay, where we spent some time, but had to 
hurry back for lunch. 

We started out after lunch in a rowboat, the owner of 
which predicted a big storm; but as it was only a fifteen 
minutes’ row to Mr. Neilson’s island we chanced it and 

der storm. The raincoat kept every- 
thing ea | execept ts and hat. These received atten- 
tion in front of Neilson’s grate fire. When the storm 
blew over we started again for Butler’s Bay to see if we 
could find a suitable place for Squaw Point, did not find 
it, but learned that we were as far from Beaumaris as 
from Port Carling, where we wished to see a site next 
morning. Placing a map of the lake on the floor of the 
boat we started for the latter port, a six-mile pull, just 
to freshen up the blisters a bit. In the channel of the 
river we were practicing the Cambridge stroke, about 
thirty-five to the minute, when something struck the 
bow of the boss, timp the oarsman into the bottom 
thereof. We were. t rised to seé that it was 
only a 1oin. spar bie? Which marked the steamer channel. 


After checking it off'we continued the trip with one eye 
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a-weather for obstructions, Reathed Port Carling at 
6:30 P: M., tired and hungry; got a man to help carry the 
boat over the lock and turned in for supper. 


Up at 6 A. M. next morning. The cook not being: 


around, we lifted a few soda biscuits and a bit of cheese 
off the dining-room table into coat pockets, launched the 
skiff and rowed four or five miles around Tobin’s Point, 
which used to be the meeting ground of the Indian tribes; 
a raised circle marks their council chamber yet. Walked 
all over the point, munching the biscuits and cheese; did 
not notice that there was a young bull among the cattle in 
a field we were going through; he seemed to notice a red 
sweater we wore, however, and to save him from hurting 
his horns we ran for the nearest fence—not that we were 
afraid of him, but he was such a nice-looking bull we 
did not like to put him to any inconvenience. Our early 
training as mémber of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals came in handy, and we walked a mile, 
skirting through bush and swamp just.to show Mr. Bull 
that he could have the field all to himself if he felt that 
way about it. Got back at 10 A. M., had breakfast and 
caught the 10:30 boat which passes the hotel steps, went 
up in the pilot house with the captain and kept him smok- 
ing 5-cent temperance hotel cigars while I plied him with 
questions. He liked the cigars, and I enjoyed his talk, 
so we broke even. Had a good dinner on boat—go cents 
—got to Muskoka wharf 1:30 P. M., hired a rowboat to 
take us to the Sanatarium for Consumptives, met a friend 
who was a patient and had put on 11%4|bs. in three great 
air lots of Ozone, 7o00{t. above Lake Ontario, just the place 
for a summer outing. 

Caught the train at 3:15. got back to Toronto 7:30, after 
a very enjoyable three days’ trip. We go up again next 
week. Witt G. MacKenprick. 
Toronto, Nov. 18. 


Doing Nothing. 


I was walking along King street the other day peace- 
fully chewing an after-luncheon toothpick, when I met 
a man—a man with mahogany face, hollow cheeks and a 
peeled nose. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. “Where’ve you been? 
missed you around the bay lately.” 

“Nothing strange about that,” I replied; “I’ve been in 
Muskoka for ten days.” 

“Have a good time?” inquired the weary-eyed appari- 
tion. 

“Immense.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Nothing!” he cried. “What's the fun in that?” 

“Lots,” I said, if you go about it in the right way and 
have some one to help you. But,” I went on, “you look 
as though you had been away somewhere. What did you 
de and where did you go?” 

His eyes lit up with the burning fire of the self-sacri- 
frcing devotee, and he broke out: “Say! I’ve had a great 
time. Been back among the lakes in Peterborough and 
Victoria counties. You know Stony Lake, Balsam Lake, 
Lovesick Lake, Buckhorn, Chemung, Sturgeon and the 
rest of them. Why, we covered 300 miles in ten days, 
and one day we paddled fifty miles. When we struck 
Coboconk the boys there just stared when we told ’em 
we'd left. Bridgenorth that morning.” 

“Pretty place—Stony Lake,” I hazarded. 

“M—m; not bad. Had a hard time, though, paddling 
up Clear Lake at this end of Stony. There’s no shelter 
there, and it took us an hour and a half to go four miles, 
the wind was so strong.” 

“Did you visit Fairy Lake, near Juniper Island? It’s 
a charming little lake—just like an emerald dropped 
down among the rocks and trees many feet above the 
level of Stony Lake.” : 

“No; didn’t have time. We were in a hurry to get to 
Eel’s Creek, toward the other end of the lake, and over 
the portage. We wanted to camp the other side of the 
falls.” 

“IT enjoy a camp,” I broke in. “I like the quiet and the 
solitude, the cool peaceful woods and the magnificently 
spangled heavens. Then, after a good meal, it’s grand to 
sit beside a roaring camp-fire and watch the sparks soar- 
ing up and mingling their fiery pens with the silver 
of the stars. I know Eel’s Creek well; just there you 
can camp and have the tinkling of the falls as a cradle 
song when at last you turn into your warm blankets 
and drowse into the land of dreams.” d 

As I spoke I saw the enthusiasm fade out of his eyes, 
and I asked what kind of a time he had on Eel’s Creek. 

“Oh, not bad; but Tom had forgotten the bread and 
we had to make our supper off corned beef and cake. 
Confound him! He was os so much about that 
cake and the girl who gave it to him that he hadn’t any 
room in his head for bread. Yes; and the mosquitoes 
were awful that night. I had three or four bites active 
all night, and by the time one got better a new mos- 
quito would get me somewhere through the blankets. 
We got up about 5, ate some beef and cake and started 
up the creek about 6.o’clock.” : 

“What did you think of the Jndian carvings on the 
rocks up there?” I put in. 

“Indian carvings? I didn’t see any. Oh, yes; when 
I come to.think of it there were some funny lookirig 
rocks om ide; but we wanted to go up to the head 
of the et back into Stony Lake and as far on 
the way t oung’s Point as we could before night, 
and we couldn’t stop. We did it, too, and camped near 
Juniper Island; but it rained all that afternoon and our 
blankets got avet. We might ¢ . 
at noon, butwwe didn’t like to Waste the time. Gosh! it 

was chillysand@ damp that night, and the wood was so 
wet we cotildn’t make a fire. I warmed up the wet'spots 
in my. $ pretty well by morning, but it was pretty 
- tough getting into my clothes again; they were so cold 
and damp. Tom was worse off than I. He'd left his 
where they got the drip from a small hole in the tent.” 
A reminiscent gleam of satisfaction shone in his eyes 
as he though of Tom’s feelings and remarks while strug- 
gling into his clothes. , 
“Oh, well,” he went on, “that day made up for it. We 
had the wind with us, and the way we cut up to Burleigh 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


“Oh, oatmeal and bread and butter and cheese and 
bacon mostly. We had some canned meat, but hadn’t 
room for much. Tom forgot the bread once and once it 
got wet, and we had to dry it in slices in the frying pan. 

Vhen we could get milk we had corridwe morning and 
night—it was filling at the price. hen we had no milk 
we had porridge for breakfast and bread and cheese for 
lunch and fried bacon for supper.” i 

He paused thoughtfully and then added with a revival 
of enthusiasm: “But we had a great trip. , No fellows 
in the club came near making the record we did.” 

I looked at him pityingly, and then, taking him by the 
sleeve to prevent his Jeaving me, spoke to him thus: 

“My friend, listen to me and I’! tell you what I didn’t 
do and why I had a pleasant holiday. 

‘ “I didn’t live on porridge without milk, and mouldy 
acon. 


“TI didn’t need to fry my bread to dry it; or my socks 
either. 

“I didn’t cover so many miles in so many hours and 
take my fun out of doing it. I had plenty of time to look 
at all the beautiful things we passed, and even had time 
to go out of my way to find them. 

“I didn’t lose an unnecessary hour’s sleep, and always 
had three good meals a day, rain or shine; and if any 
Tom forgot the bread there were always plenty of cooks 
to make biscuits.” 

I held him pitilessly and continued to pour into his 
ears the story of my uneventful holiday. What I said to 
him I will shortly relate to you, but you must imagine 
for yourselves the changing expression of his face as it 
gradually dawned upon him that possibly one might find 
enjoyment that was not measured by the mile or even 


by the number of events that could be crowded into 
an hour, 


One day toward the end of August I started out with 
the fixed intention of doing nothing for a while, and 
boarded the Muskoka express at Teoria bound for 
one of the best places I knew of for that purpose. The 
usual people were on board—friends from the city, stran- 
gers from the city and visitors from the States, the latter 
generally recognizable by the large number of expensive 
rings worn by the women. Two of the travélers, neither 
at all old, but indeed almost new, chiefly attracted my 
attention. One, pale, solemn and owlish, gazed upon 
everything and everybody with a calm blasé air that made 
one wonder what secrets of eternity were leaving mem- 
ories in his mind to make him so indifferent to things 
temporal. The other took the liveliest possible interest 
in everything and ‘flirted so outrageously with me that I 
had no hesitation in asking the mother how old she was. 
As age is a tender point with ladies, the exact months 
of the young lady must remain my secret. 

The time went by, and at the usual hour we were on 
board the staunch Medora. It was interesting to me 
to recall my first impressions of Muskoka on gazing 
once more upon the scenes I had almost forgotten. Lake 
Muskoka gave me a feeling of keen disappointment when 
first I = through the narrows and entered its waters. 
Now, having no extravagant expectations, I thought it 
delightful rather than otherwise, and readily overlooked 
the gaunt stems of the fire-swept pines or worm-killed 
hemlocks. Though the whole scene may fail to make 
what the artist would call a “picture,” the eye can readily 
pick out “bits” which are charmingly effective. 

Those bold rocks to the right, for instance, at once.at- 
tract attention by their contorted ruggedness, suggestive 
of vast durability and an impassive resistance which was 
yet unable to successfully oppose the violence of primeval 
fires and the slower action of air and water. 

Their sides are marbled with lichens, sage green, yel- 
low, orange, red, brown. Their tops are covered with 
bright green moss and behind them rise gnarled and 
twisted evergreens with black green splashes of foliage 
standing clear cut against the yellow white of the smoke 
from some distant forest fire. The foreground holds as 
its points of interest the ripples of the water and the 
waving, dancing reflections of the rocks. To the left in 
the foreground a crimson canoe balances the picture and 
gives effect to a distance made up of wooded islands and 
a mass of tumbled cumulus clouds with shining marbled 
crests. I look, and long for a camera to take it, color 
and all. 

Stop after stop the steamer made, dropping pale city 
folks with miscellaneous baggage, or sometimes taking 
on a nut-brown camper with no impedimenta but a canoe 
and a dingy dunnage bag. 

At last, at 8:30, we circled into Cragie Lea dock and 
a familiar complicated whistle announced to me that my 
friends were waiting to row me over to Patience, where 
my holiday was to be spent—at least at such times as I 
did not happen to be somewhere else. 

Having arrived at the scene of lack of action it may be 
well to give an outline sketch of those who were to 
assist me in my laborious task of doing nothing. First 
of all, there was the baby; who was generally asserted to 
be related to me, and, to tell the truth, I usually admitted 
the fact. Then came the baby’s mother, also related to 
me, but only by marriage. 

Afterwards came Grandma, usually found when wanted 
worshiping at Baby’s shrine; several aunts, also more 
or less devoted, and an uncle, between whom and her 
father the baby distributed favors with a great degree of 
impartiality. 

Now began sweet dolce far niente, and for ten days 
we got up when we were tired of sleeping and went to 
bed again when there was nothing to be gained by stay- 
ing up longer; ate our meals when they were ready and 
between times helped to get them by rowing for bread, 
milk or butter. Then, just as the spirit moved us, we 
swam, read the latest fiction, walked, loafed and minded 
the baby. When I say “we did this” or “we did that,” 
you must understand that “we” stands for a variable 
quantity, composed a of almost any combination 
of three or four that could be made of the company. 

Craigie Lea, the chosen scene of our idling, is a beau- 
tiful bay situated on the mainland between the mouth of 
the Joseph River and the entrance of Little Lake Jo. It 

is screened from the waters of ‘Lake Joseph by 
Cliff Island to the west, Chief's to the west and 
Loon Bottle and other small islands to the southwest, 
and is indeed an ideal spot in which to live an outdoor 
ii 
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of the chart, we rowed out into the darkness and headed 
down where Bottle Island marked. the southernmost cor- 
ner of Chief's. There is a peculiar charm in finding one’s 
ao night in those dark channels full of.the black 
re ions of the islands and the twinkling images of the 
stars—a charm compounded of a slight thrill of uncer- 
‘tainty about the way, a mysterious sense of having em- 
barked in a more or less risky enterprise and a final 
glow of triumph when, through a_ hi o unexplored 
channel, the familiar lights of home are once more seen. 

Another such a night we pushed out through the chan- 
nel between Cliff and the mainland and off across the 
Lake to Yoho. Behind us the shore and the islands soon 
became an indistinguishable dusky blur, but in the sky 
the stars shone clearly and the light of Yoho blazed in 
invitation. Straight to it we raced before a fresh wave- 
cresting wind, then swung about and pointed our slap- 
ping bow back for the northern corner of the square of 

egasus, in line with which our channel opened out. 
With splash and swish and long, strong pulls we swung 
along till the blur ahead took form and shape and re- 
vealed again the well-known places we had left behind 
not long before. ; 


Then again, one clear afternoon, we rowed up Little 
Lake Joseph, perhaps some four miles long. At the far 
northeastern corner of the lake the rocks and rising 
woods crowd close about the lake and in the absolute 
calm of the evening projected themselves so deep into 
the lake that the world below seemed as real as the 
world above. I shouted a loud “Ha! Ha!” and such 
a burst of hideous laughter broke from the wooded 
heights on our right that it might well have seemed we 
were trespassing on a realm where fairy castles and 
demon-haunted glens could still be found. My compan- 
ions frankly confessed to a creepy feeling, inspired by 
the gathering gloom, the mysterious reflections, the 
shadow-haunted land and the mocking echoes. 

Right at the corner of the lake we landed where the 
timber slide-way comes down through the solemn woods 
of the natural park. On the shore our camp-fire, piled 
high with well-dried cedar boughs, sent cascades of 
flaky sparks roaring upward to meet the arching boughs 
above, and around it we sat eating our frugal meal with 
forest. sauce and drinking fragrant tea from the little 
brown pot toasting and steaming on a log beside the 
fire. Behind us the timber road stretched up and away 
among the trees till lost in shadows fancy filled with 
moving forms. The rustling of a squirrel, the complain- 
ing of a whippoorwill and the booming of a frog alone 
reminded us we were not in a land where no living thing 
existed to rest on nature’s bounty. Gradually conversa- 
tion dropped, till at length we sat musing silently, then 
regretfully we embarked, after dashing out the fire with 
a pail of water, leaving the spot in the gloom of night. 

Yet another day we took our bathing suits and rowed 
quietly down to the little bay to the south of Patience, 
where the me bottom and shallow water made the spot 
the delight of the fair bathers of our party. 

At one side of the rocky point forming the southern- 
most horn of the bay was a secluded bower where the 
girts could dress; on the other side the men were out of 
sight of all intruders. I undressed slowly that afternoon 
and sat on a log in my bathing suit. Suddenly I heard 
an inquisitive chattering near at hand. The log on 
which I sat ran up into the bushes, and not 10 feet away 
was overhung by a little tree. Running up the tree I 
saw a little red squirrel, gazing intently at me the while 
with bright, bold eye. I chirruped to him and he ran 
out on a branch as near to me as he could get and looked 
me over. Evidently the examination was satisfactory, 
for he ran back to the trunk of the tree, ran down it and 
came along the log to within 6 feet of me. Then he ran 
back and took a walk around his tree. Again I chir- 
ruped and back he came, this time in most friendly fash- 
ion running up to within about 3 feet of my motionless 
form. His alert fearlessness and general friendliness 
were most refreshing, and gave sufficient evidence that he 
had not as yet made the acquaintance of many small boys. 
But voices were calling me from around the point and 
I.rose to my feet. My little friend took it as a hint to 
go and scuttled off among the trees with his confidence 
in humanity still unshaken. 

A plunge into the cool clear water washed away the 
cobwebs from our minds, the heat from our bodies, and 
left us with a cool freshness of feeling that made a good 
row a mere — exhibition of the superabundance of 
life within us. Down the shallows and deeps, the curves 
and reaches of the Joseph River we went, leaving a wake 
whose spreading poise reflected the sunset color in 
trembling threads of gold. A river it is called, but two 
channels connected by a narrow strait more accurately 
describes it, for a long, generally narrow arm from Lake 
Rousseau has been connected with a shorter arm from 
Lake Joseph by a short channel blasted out of the solid 
rock. Toward the lower end is a lakelike expansion, and 
here we landed, to light the indispensable fire and eat the 
equally indispensable supper. It is strange what a charm 
there is in a meal eaten afar among the woods or beside 
the restless waters. Simple fare is as welcome as the 
best creations of a Soyer, one’s own exertions as all- 
sufficing as the assiduous attentions of a black-coated 
waiter, and the art of camp cookery as fascinating as 
the most engrossing arts of civilization. Man was a sav- 
age for many thousand years before he acquired an ad- 
vanced civilization, and it is hard to make him forget 
the at-homeness-in-the-woods he inherits from his syl- 
van forbears. 


But we could not linger long after supper, and once 
more got afloat and headed for the wooden bridge span- 
ning the river just below our landing _ and forming a 
link in the road from Port Carling to Rousseau. It was 
dark by the time we got to Gregory’s on Rousseau, and 
landed for mail, and so once more we had the fascination 
of groping our way in the darkness up the windings of 
the Joseph River, and only a careful noting of the stars 
saved us from inadvertently running up a blind channel 
ere we got into the straight and narrow waters where the 
steersman could not err. 
om Pantoy. aheem. after a week of peers bpceeses, 

eewaydin, the northwest wind, awoke from sleep an 
blew his fierce strong breath down the channels between 


Cliff and Chief's and on across the bay, one up 7 


water in crested waves against 
lying in the course of the wind 


were inky black save for the running crests of white, and 
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in the bay the changing shades of the water revealed 
every shallow or hidden rock. Most of the party. looked 


askance when I proposed a row, but Baby’s mother, with’ 


a confidence begotten of some years of.experience, vol- 
unteered to join me. Then began a struggle which 
stretched the shoulders, stiffened the fingers and made 
the forearm harden like a board. Right into the wind’s 
eye we went till Chief’s gave us a welcome lee. Welcome 
indeed, as when the rush of wind came strongest our 
craft scarce held her own or at best bored through the 
wall of wind with a slowness like the piercing of a block 
‘of granite by a diamond drill. Then, sheltered from the 
fierce blasts, we paused, glowing with the exertion, the 
rude caressing of the wind, and the warm touch of a Sep- 
tember sun. 

Streaks of cloud shadow raced across the water, touch- 
ing the waves with a shade of purple. Through the trees 
the wind whistled and sung, sending stray puffs through 
tiny glades or around corners of the rocks to streak the 
sheltered waters with ruffled darkenings running out to 
join the dancing wave crests in the open. What a pleas- 
ure it was to loiter in the quiet waters, basking in the 
genial sun and drinking in the breezy panorama of green 
islands with their waving plumes, dark waters running 
with never weary creamy ridges, and the deep, deep blue 
of the sky across which the clouds sailed in majestic 
battalions. Then for a dash into a channel where the 
wind invited us to a struggle from which we could at 
any time retire with honor and renew just when and how 
we pleased. 

A good finish often atones for much that is disagree- 
able in what has gone before; but when it follows a suc- 
cession of pleasurable experiences it is like the sugar 
and cream placed on the top of a dish of luscious berries. 
We crowned our morning’s enjoyment with a dashing 
run before the wind just after a hard row a short distance 
up the windward channel between Cliff and the main- 
land. A most fascinating run it was, for nature flatters 
you when you are rowing or paddling before the wind 
and easily deludes you into believing that the rapid mo- 
tion and the presto change of landscape are due to the 
tingling life which reaches from your heart’s core to the 
very blade tips of your oars. 





I still held my victim and poured much more into his 
ears of which I will spare you the recital. Then I shook 
him a little to arouse him from the dazed condition into 
which he had been reduced by the gradual upsetting of 
his most cherished ideas, and addressed to him these fare- 
well words: 

“My friend, I have shown you that it is possible to 
have a good time without breaking a single record or 
knowing how many miles you have covered in a given 
number of hours. I have shown you that startling inci- 
dents and hairbreadth escapes are quite unessential to 
holiday enjoyment. have shown you that you have 
gone along all the days of your life with your eyes blind 
to many sources of pleasure whiclr lay all around you, 
and finally I have demonstrated in my own person that 
it is possible for a man to come back from our lake 
regions without looking as though he had just been down 
for thirty days’ hard labor breaking stones at Kingston 
penitentiary and living on skilly and dry bread. Prom- 
ise me the next time you come back from a holiday you 
won’t say a word to me about how far you traveled or 
how long you took to do it, or I’ll stop you right up and 
straightaway tell you about everything I did all summer.” 

This alarmed him, and he hastily promised me all I 
desired; then took me around the corner to drink the 
health of “Doing Nothing” in a special quantity of 
“nectar” he happened to know about. 

J. Epw. MAyYBEE. 
Toronto, Sept. 30. 


Atlantic Division. 

A MEETING of the executive committee of the Atlantic 
Division was held on Nov. 18 at the residence of Vice- 
Com. H. C, Allen, Trenton. There were present Rear- 
Com. May, Purser Wood and Messrs. Smythe, McMur- 
ray, Hewitt, Wilkin, Hattersley, Rickey, Stephens, Fritz 
and Wilt. The guests were entertained at dinner by 
Com. Allen, the business affairs of the division being 
taken up informally with the coffee. The Atlantic Divi- 
sion is now in a very prosperous condition, with a good 
membership, a balance in its treasury and an active exec- 
utive committee which has given due attention during 
the past year both to the local interests of the division 
and to its Association interests at the annual meet. After 
a discussion of the affairs of the division, it was decided 
to hold a division meet on the same date as last year— 
Decoration Day—and after the plan which then proved 
so successful. Two or three days will be given to a 
short cruise down the Delaware Evel. while May 29-30 
will be spent in camp at Park Island. Races will be 
held during these two days, and arrangements were made 
for securing suitable prizes. Most of those present have 
planned to attend the A. C, A. meet at Muskoka in Au- 
gust, and every effort will be made to take a large delega- 
tion from the Atlantic Division. The meeting adjourned 
in time for the visitors from New York and Philadelphia 
to catch their trains at 11 P. M., after a very pleasant 
evening. 





The Eastern Division Report. 


LoweLt, Mass., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice that the report of the American Canoe Association 
gives the purser. of the Eastern Division the credit for 
not turning over his report. It perhaps will be only 
justice if you will publish a statement to the effect that 
his accounts are ready and have been for some weeks 
awaiting auditing, but this has thus far been impossible, 
for the Secretary-Treasurer of the A. C. A. has failed to 
forward certain receipts to him. When this is done he 
will see that his part is completed. 

Wa. W. Crossy, Purser 1898-1899. 


Haverwitt, Mass., Nov. 8<Editor Forest and Stream: 
Apropos of your comments on the recent Year Book, the 
first three items that I had occasion to look up all con- 
tained errors, although copied from the 1898 Year Book. 
This would seem to ju the assassination of the proof- 
reader, at least, and one is reminded of the notice which 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


is said to have been displayed on a time in a Western bar 
room : “Don’t.shoot the pianist; he is doing the best he 
can. ; 

I have received no copies of the “Official Organ of the 
American Canoe Association” (large letters, please) for 
several months, but I am going to try and worry along 
through the cold snap, as though I didn’t care, nor “let 
concealment, like a worm 7’ the bud, feed on my damask 
cheek” (or table cloth, either). 

Seriously speaking, I think it about time the American 
Canoe Association, if it can afford no journal of its own, 
should bank on some reliable journal, with a reputation to 
sustain, to represent its interests, instead of trading with 
every boy that has a whistle to offer. Very truly yours, 


C. J. HALPEN, 
A. C. A. 2968, Vice-Com. Pemigewasset C. C. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


Com. MacKendrick spent Monday, Nov. 6, in Ottawa 
Ont., looking up some old A. C. A. members. It is 
possible that Mr. D’Arcy Scott will spare time from his 
aldermanic duties to get himself in shape for the A. C. A. 
paddling trophy in Muskoka. 


Mr. F. H. Gisborne and Mr. Baldwin are figuring on 
spending their holidays at the next A. C. A. camp. 


Members who were at Hay Island well remember W. 
T. Lawless, captain of the Britannia war canoe crew, who 
carried off a number of prizes, among them the first 
swimming prize. Mr. Lawless holds the rank of captain 
in the Governer-General’s Foot Guards in Ottawa, and 
is now first lieutenant in the Ottawa company en route 
to the Transvaal to assist in pounding reason and en- 
lightenment into the cranium of one Oom Paul. In the 
same company, acting as second lieutenant, is Gordon 
Stewart, of Ottawa. Their experiences should make good 
story telling around the camp-fires at the ‘next A. C. A. 
meet in Muskoka. 


Rear-Com. Edgar Woolsey, of the Northern Division, 
is laid up for a few repairs to his face. Being of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, he went to inspect the fire in the 
carbide factory in Ottawa. He arrived in time for the 
explosion, and now poses as an authority on the bursting 
properties of molten carbide. 


Rifle Fange and Gallery. 


On the Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Nov. 13.—Yesterday at Shell Mound range was 
turkey day in addition to the regular matches. Three shots are 
allowed to each member in both the Germania Club and the 
Schuetzen Verein. Those making 70 rings or over get an order for 
a 15lb. turkey; between 60 and 70 rings, a 13lb. bird, and under 60, 
a 10lb. bird; 108 members of the Schuetzen Verein competed, but 
only a few got heavy birds. Scores of the Verein: , 

Champion class, F. P. Schuster 432 rings; first class, — Gefken 
405; second class, J. D. Heise 410; third class, Otto Lemcke 397; 
fourth class, John Beuttler 377; best first shot, H. Zecher, 24; 
best last shot, A. Mocker, 25. 

In the turkey shoot those who will get fowls and the scores 
made were: FE Goetze 65, A. Jungblut 65, Charles Thierbach 66, 

ohn Utschig 64, R. Stettin 64, H. Zecher 63, H. Stelling 62, J. C. 

aller 61, F. P. Schuster 61, j. D. Heise 61, A. H. Pape 60, Louis 
Bendel 60. 

The programme of the Germania Schuetzen Club included all 
kinds or rifle competition—class, medal, special prize and turkey 
shooting. If the three-shot annual contest for cash prizes the race 
for the $100 in gold is close. Dr..L. O. Rodgers leads with 723 
rings in ten scores, followed by D. B. Faktor with 721 and F. P. 
Schuster with 720. The Germania’s scores in the several events 
were as follows: 

Class medals, 20 shots, German 25-ring target: First champion 
class, J. Utschig, 431 rings; second champion class, R. Stettin, 403 
rings; first class, John Gefken, 432; second class, A. Jungblut, 380; 
third class, H. Lilkendey, 370; best first shot, C. Thierbach, 25; 
best last shet, J. Gefken, 25 

Best scores on the special cash prize re-entry match, three shots, 
German 25-ring target: F. P. Schuster 73, . B. Faktor 72 
Ahrens 72, D. W cLaughlin 72, L. Haake 71, J. Utschig 70. 

Bushnell championship medal, io shots, German 25-ring target, 
one entry a month: . B. Faktor 226, F. P. Schuster 223, Dr. 
L. O. Rodgers 221, D. W. McLaughlin 216. 

Turkey shooting, 3 shots, one entry, German 26-ring target, 
highest: scores: F. P. Schuster 70, H. Huber 68, J. Utschig 64, 

- Ganns 63, Dr, L. O. moraets 63, J. Gefken é2, C. Thierbach 
61, L. Siebe 60,°f. Hartman N. Ahrens 60, L. Ritzau 65, H 
Zecher 60, L. Kiotz 60, A. Jungblut 59, W. Glindemann 58, E. H 
Goetze 58, L. Bendel 59, R. Stettin 57. 

There was a full attendance of the members of the Golden Gate 

Kifle and Pistol Club, and the shooting on the 200 and the Syd. 
ranges was up to the average. On the pistol range Dr. L. O. 
Rodgers made eight 10s, of which five were successive. A change 
of light gave two low shots. The scores were as follows: 

Rifle class, 200yds., 10 shots, German 25-ring target: D. W. Mc- 
Laughlin 226 rings; F. W. Belknap 222, 209; F. E. Mason 221; Dr. 
L. O. Rodgers ; C. M. Henderson 213, 196; J. E. Gorman 204, 
191; G. Tammeyer 204; J. F. Bridges 202; J. Kullman 189. 

Pistol, class medal, S0yds., 10 shots, standard American target: 
¥. = ines 0, es Goren De L. O. Rodgers 94, C. 

oberts 77, J. F. Bridges 77, J. W. Tompkins 70, J. Kullman 50, 
C. M. Henderson 83, i. Ww. Siclau hlin 80. - ” 

On Election Day, Nov. 7, several of our good shots met at 
Shell Mound to engage in a 100-shot contest for the individual 
championship. Unfortunately only three of our champions turned 
up, ‘but on had a fine race. Conditions, 100 shots, 25-ring target, 
entrance $2.50; highest score to win. Messrs. Henderson and 
Belknap also entered the match and did remarkably well for be- 
inners. McLau — ga an pqgitent to his rifle which weakened 
is score somewhat. Scores: . E. Mason 2,209, F. P. 

2,904, D. W. McLaughlin 2.181. remaeer 

All hands partook of a.fine dinner after the shoot. Roget. 

















Iroquots Rifle Club, 


Pittssurc, Pa., Nov. 18.—Following are the scores made for the 
week. ending Nov. 18: 
Members’ Medal Match. 


BL Bee ose 39.37 37 48—156 B Kestner ....... 40 38 42 46—166 
37 38 39 39—153 37 35 40 38—150 
39 43 39 36-157 O L Hertig....... 42 41 43 44—170 
48 

RRB 40 46 43 th 17s W Richi ae 

ennett...... iebling ...... 
oS Sa iebling 40 3 33 44—147 

. » ; came y OP oe —. 
eNNCtt. .. 6s 2-008 args. 

W Riebling ....-..0s..0: 38-4179 ~ ‘See 
; , 42 45-87 B Kestner ............. 39 40—79 
L P Ittel.....sceenesee +46 49-85 42 43-85 
48 48-06 R F Phillips..........: 47 47-94 


Henry Spertrne, Sec’y. 





Conlin’s Gallery. 
Tuere will be prize shooting for Thanksgiving at Conlin’s 


, §13 Sixth avenue. for rifle and revolver at long and 
gallery, 


short range. Al! amateurs are cordially invited to visit the y 
read the rules and regulations, see the prizes and try their skill 
at shopting, The shootipg will end Nov, 20. 

: Jawes S. Contin, 


439. 





Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send ia 
the ; 





. Fixtures. 


Nov. 22.—Ridgewood, N. J.—All-day shoot at live birds. . H. 
Blauvelt, Mgr. . ; 

Nov. 23-24.—Chatsworth, Ill.—Chatsworth Gun Club tournament. 

Nov. 28-29.—Chicago, Ohio.—Deer Lick Gun Club’s live-bird tour- 
nament, 

Nov. 28-29.—Springfield, Ill—Merchants Thanksgiving tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Illinois Gun Club. W. Colvin, Sec’y. 

Nov. 30.—Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ grounds; 25 live birds, 
$10 entrance, and miss-and-outs. : 

Nov. 30.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Fourth annual Thanksgiving Day tour- 
nament of the Bison Gun Club. F. P. O’Leary, Prest. 

Nov. 30,—Chicago, Til. —Thankegiving Day shoot of the Garfield 
Gun Club. Live birds. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Nov. 30.—Hutchinson’s Mills, near White Horse, N. Y.—Thanks- 
giving Day shoot of Walsrade Gun Club. eo. N. Thomas, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5-6.—Rahway, N. J®—Live-bird shoot of the Rahway Gun 
Club. Clarence Lambert, Mgr. 

Dec. 5-8.—St, Thomas, Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third international 
tournament, About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live birds. 

Dec. 12-15.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Watson’s Park tournament. 
John Watson, Station R, Chicago, II. . 

Dec. 16.—Batavia, N. Y.—E C cup contest for championship at 
targets, between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, holder, and Mr. Fred 
Gilbert, challenger. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Wisconsin Gun Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

un contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


1900. 


Jan 16.-19.—Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club; $1,500 in prizes. Open to the world. H. 
Graham, Sec’y. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high _o Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

April 18-21—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament 
s the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 

ec’y. 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament, Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In the absence of the Editor of this department all commu- 
nications intended for publication should be addressed to the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 











Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
alisuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





Trapshooters who have attended the tournaments at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, will regret to learn that Mr. J. W. McNicol, of the Sher- 
rooke Gun Club, who often acted as cashier, met with a serious 
accident on the 13th inst. while hunting at Little Magog Lake. 
Mr. McNicol and three other members of the club had each 
started a deer and separated. A ooo of hours later his deer 
joined one, followed by one of the other men, and the two men 
came together just afterward. Mr. McNicol’s companion stumbled 
and one of the hammers of his gun came in contact with a tree 
with sufficient force to break the half-cock and drive the firing 
pin clear Gough the primer. The heavy ball with which one of 
the shells was loaded passed through Mr. McNicol’s ankle, shat- 
tering the small bones, but missing the actual joint and lon 
bones. It was an hour and a half before his companion could 
get the rest of the party to the spot, and the three-quarter-mile 
journey to the railroad was a painful one. A handcar was for- 
tunately just passing, and freight train and ambulance com- 
pleted the trip. The doctors hope to save the foot, but recovery 
will be long and painful, The accident. was one which might 
happen to the most careful hunter,.and emphasizes the caution 
necessary for the safety of ourselves and others. 


Mr. James Dupuy, of Ironton, O., whom many of our readers 
met at the Cincinnati shoot, writes pleasantly of seeing the boys 
there; “I notice by the label on old reliable that it is time to 
pay up. My, oh, sé how time flies. I really can’t get alon 
without the paper. am still sick; hardly able to go at all. f 
do love to read of the others who have a good time afield. I 
went to the Cincinnati shoot to meet the boys, and the greetin 
they gave me did me good. By the way, I got a shell of eac 
of them—the kind they were shooting then. I intend to framé 
them as mementoes of the shoot. This is grand, glorious weather. 
I do not hear of any one killing any game. Snort says that 
quail are 7a: How I would love to try it again, but I am de- 

rived. f you know of any one having secondhand hunting 

ooks for sale cheap will you let me know?” 
on ce rae wat eoety a resident of New York 
ist now, still belongs as much to this city as to any other portion 
of the United States, has taken to field shooting ond finds that i 
never “fudges” on ruffed grouse. While hunting recently in the 
vicinity of Smithville Flats, N. Y., in company with G. P. Finni- 
gan of that place, he made his debut as a “partridge” hunter, 
covering himself with fiery and his shooting sweater with grouse 
feathers and burrs. r, Adams now has had an anti-fudging 
apparatus affixed to the triggers of his gun when target shooting, 
and believes that it fills the bill; anyway he shot through the 
ree ae eae eherega iaet at the Cncsoumt Athletic Club’s 

idge. wr i 

apes ask. ge, shooting better than ever without a 

The Elliott-Doty match for the Republic cup, which -i 
Saturday, Dec. 2, at Lyndhurst, N.-J., ought & be. of min aoe 
passing interest. Elliott, of course, has a doing some great 
work on live birds recently, and will naturally be favorite for the 
match. Aaron Doty, however, is an excellent shot, and has made 
some big scores on the Lyndhurst grounds on Tom. Morfey’s fast 
birds; he will therefore have a good fighting chance, as Morfe 
promises to provide some especially strong birds for. the mateh 
a y een a Oe te Ee ee at 1 o’clock. An all- 

- wi i 
sextign ti aera on t ¢ grounds that. day in con- 

One of the most interesting features in the tr Id thi 
will be the Omaha-Kansas i i ‘eerie tes te 
which ties Close Eley intercity team race at live birds, 


during the latt 
current week. Kansas Rag managed to Lwer an dele of a 


Chicago shooters years ago, but F. S. Parmel 

gummanding ie Grab lope fae every condense alae 
. Us M a 

” Soturde jSorreae lant Ee the scene of the coming fente.; sad 

ae po bet ni king forward to witnessing a great race. 


Thomas Reynol clerk 5 . 
rtridge eS rt Spicer. Fanning’s, caught a large 


Spicer had the bird caged and taken overs; (ast Sunday. 


point, where, it is he cottage on the 
wild waves are saying. ">-Superion (Wind ean. talk “what the 
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After issuing the Interstate A: ion’s Revitw of Tournaments 
of 1899, Mr. Eimer Shaner k a well-earried vacation and went 
into the woods of Pennsylvania for a quail and ruffed 
hunt. Mr. Shaner is a member of a Pittsburg camping | iza- 
tion known as the Rainmakers, that always has a ti when 
it goes into camp, and is not out so much for meat as, for 
sport pure and simple. ch member of the club is limited to a 
certain number of birds per day. The Rainmakers believe in leav- 
ing some game for posterity and—next year. 

Messrs. Will K. Park, trap editor of rting Life, and John J. 
Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Company, will accept our warm con- 
gratulations on their decision, recently arrived at, to enter the 
order of Benedicts. While Mr. Hallowell’s fiancée is not person- 
ally known to us, the same vannot be said of the lady who has 
honored Mr. ‘Park by her choice. Miss Maggie Kirkwood, the 
Miskay of the Boston, Mass., Gun Club, has always been a welcome 
visitor at the office of Forest anp Stream, and as Mrs. Park she 
will receive no less hearty a greeting. 

If the present ‘mild weather continues, Sec’y Dressel of the 
Interstate Park Association expects to harvest a crop of hay before 
the Christmas holidays. The grass om the new ground of Interstate 
Park is several inches high and the forty-odd acres of level. green- 
sward presents a remarkably pretty picture. The building of the 
fence, which is now well under way, and the excavations for 
the foundations of the casino, which have also been commenced, 
do not mar the prospect much. 


The Fulton Rod and Gun Club will Wold an all-day shoot on 
Dec. 10, on the club grounds, Crescent street, near Old Mill, 
Rrooklyn, N, Y. There are, eighteen sweepstake events on the 
rogramme. In addition to these a match of 100 birds will be shot 
etween Messrs. Richard Phister and S. M. Van Allen. Shooting 
will begin at 10 A. M. 

R. A. Welch, for several years about the best shot in the city 
of Philadelphia, has changed his residence recently, and now hails 
from Greater New York. Mr. Welch will probably find New York 
quite as much to his liking as Philadelphia, and will certainly 
get plenty of chances of indulging in his favorite sport of shooting 
at good, fast birds. 

John Wright, of the Brooklyn Gun Club, contemplates holding 
one of his usual popular invitation live-bird shoots very shortly. 
Great pressure has been brought to bear upon him to hold the 
shoot carly in December, but Mr. Wright is a very busy man, and 
cannot promise anything for a date earlier than the third week 
of that month. 

The tournament to be held at St. Thomas, Can., Dec. 5-8, com- 
monly known among trapshooters as Tom Donley’s tournament. 
has every promise of being a thorough success. Mr. Donley 
travels around tournaments quite a bit, and makes many friends 
who don’t forget him when it comes to supporting his efforts 
in the trapshooting line. 

Mr. Graham secretary of the Hamilton Gun Club, informs us 
that his club will hold its annual tournament at Hamilton, Ont., 
Can., on Jan. 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1900. This tournament is open to 
the world, and $1,500 in prizes is offered. Programmes will be 
issued later. 


The Walsrode Gun Club will hold a Thanksgiving Day shoot 
at Hutchinson’s Mills, near White Horse, N. Y., on Nov. 30. 
There will be sweepstakes for cash prizes and ea Targets 
will be thrown from a magautrap, and shooting will commence 
at 1 P. 

If present intentions and arrangements go for anything, Mr. 
Edward Banks, secretary of the American E. C. & Schultze 
Gunpowder Co., will spend the whole of next week on Long 
Island, with the idea of annexing a few ducks and quail. 


“Gone to the dogs.” Forest anp Stream’s trap editor is at- 
tending the field trials now in progress at Newton, N. C. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


At Guttenburg. 


Nov. 18.—Following are scores of a trapshooting event held at 
Guttenburg Race Track to-day. The birds were a fast lot, and 
were materially aided by the wind. Messrs. Ehlen, Peters and 
Otten scored some remarkable kills. Loeble won the Class A 
medal and C, F, Peters Class B medal. Afterward a team race 
was arranged, Capt. Loeble aickn a lot of crackerjacks and 
Capt. Peters picking most Class shooters, who were called 
Lobsterettes, and were supposed to be inferior shots, but the 
totals show that the latter team won. The club members enjoyed 
a good day, with plenty of sport: 








Loeble, 28........+.- 1222011222—9 Otten, 28......:..... 0212212120—8 
Intermann, 28....... 1121111102—9 Rottmann, 28....... 0112212100—7 
Peters, 25........+++. 20222112219 Rohlfs, 28........... 21203z3002—1 
Meyer, 25........++05 1110212111—9 Hainhorst, 28........ O11 6 
Ehlen, 25...........+ 111201°211—8 Foehrenbach, 25..... ees 
Mohrmann, 25....... 111211*02i—8 Kroeger, 28.......... ol 1-6 
Lett, BB. . vice onevesee 1212010222—8 Bohling, 25.......... 0010200212—5 

Ties for Class B medal: Peters 1, Meyer 0. 

Team race: 

Loeble’s Team. Peters’ Team. 
OU “yo000 cccnccevece 11122—5 Peters, captain....... 12222—5 
Intermann .......... 21222—5 Hainhorst ..........- 11711—5 
Loeble, captain....... 1200-4 EEE? Soncnhoncépebenee 21222—5 
BABE Seth Gen ecapeess ed 02222—4 OT ncccecssecencscedbl lime 
Rottmann ........++. 02112—4 Mohrmann .........++ 22*22—4 
OS Re 00212—3 BED cob coevacseehete 10022—3 
Foerhenbach ........ 01020—2—72 Bohling .............. 22001—3—29 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
—/ 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, 


Nov. 16.—The monthly shoot of the Sheepshead Bay Rod and 
Gun Club was held to-day at the Cedars. Koch won with a clean 
score: 


H Koch, 28.;.:....s..0- 1211111—7 I McKane, 28........... 12022*0—4 
G McKane, 25.......... 22220216 W Boyle, 25............ 2101020—4 

Voorhies, 28......... 2112010—5 Von Fricken, 23........ 0102021—4 
2.  % Ae 2102202—5 J Byrnes, 25............ 0012022—4 
G Morris, 26........... 2222"—5 A BUT ,.. Boong ovnvvere 1010201—4 
Dr Wood, 25............ 222°201—5_ Beard, 23..........+.++0« 2002100—3 
A Busch, @............ TIE, . Shoe sc caediin ss gui 0001200—2 
H Montanus, 28........ 22°**11|—4 


Sweep, 5 birds: I. McKane 5, Voorhies 6, Pillion 5, Wood 4, 
Byrnes 4, Koch 4, Beard 4, Montanus 3, Morris 3, Von Fricken 2, 
Boyle 2, Smith 2, Busch 2. 

Match, 5 birds: Montanus 5, I. McKane 5, Pillion 4. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The attendance at the regular weekly 
club shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club held here to-day was not as 
large as usual, owing to the fact that field shooting is now in full 
blast. However, sixteen members took part, which is not a bad 
attendance, The seventh monthly shoot for the Francotte gun, 
offered by the club, was shot to-day, as was also the shoot for 
the Stevens .22 rifie. In the latter event Hopkins finally won 
from Lincoln after a hot race. which lasted tit darkness set in. 


The scores: 
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Blauvelt 7, We' %. 
N G. Remsen 14, 


at Dexter Park to-day. 


1112122112—10 H Bookman 
—9 W Forebach........ 
1212210212— 9 G Seitz 
Sweep, 5 live birds: 
Bookman 4, Lauber 3, Reuger 2. 
Sweep, 5 live birds: Bookman 5, Andrews 5, Short,5, Forebach 5, 


Sweep, 10 targets: Rookman 10, Forebach 8, Andrews 7, Short 6, 
Seitz 4, Reuger 
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Foreback 5, Short 5, Seitz 6, Andrews 4, 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


. Y., Nov. 18—The third shoot for the November 
ounds of the Crescent Athletic Club to- 
s, from scratch, Marshall and Kr 
22 breaks each. The scores: 
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1011100110110110011101110 16 
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WESTERN. TRAPS. 
Eureka Season Results. 


Dr. C. W. Carson, the able secretary of Eureka Gun Club, has 
completed the season summaries for that representative shooting 
Stannard won in Class A on the 
. Miller in Class B, R. B. Carson in 
. G. Lovell in Class D. Mrs. Carson, being an 
honorary member, is not eligible for a trophy. In the contest for 
. Steck won on the shoot-off with Dr. 


This has been a most successful year with the Eureka Gun Club, 
he | has been a very busy one. 
bership is now full, and so are the coffers of the treasury, so that 
next season may be opened in a blaze of glory, as the secreta 
During the season Aub h 
targets. The live-bird season will sopn begin, and the membership 
of the club will still continue to shoot actively and industriously 
throughout the winter. Following table shows the seasons averages 
in the different classes: 


Class A. 
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A C Paterson... 25 
Geo R 


lentaceds 25 


A G Courtney.. 50 
Fred Gilbert.... 25 


R Heikes....... 50 
F H Lord...... 25 
HB hecgen 250 
R B Miller....250 
C P Richards... 25 
Cc. 
L Jones....... 250 
F Spreyne.... 75 
A A Walters....100 
D. 
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targets: R. Woods 10, G. Hatfield 13, 
right 4, W. Lincoln 10, Siddell 5, Clarke 0, 


Lane 7; David 7, Lincoln 9, Hatfield 9, 
Kemble 10, Creamer 8, 
G. B. Parerson, Sec’y. 

Parkway Gun Club. 


Nov. 15.—The monthly shoot of the Parkway Gun Club was held 
The conditions were: 10 live birds, 28yds. 
rise, Hyds. boundary, A. S. A. rules. The scores: 
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interesting it is likely that the attendance will’ be greater than it 
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At Watson’s Park. 
Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 14.—Practice shooting: 
OU ha Set ida menace patil 20122222211021222221  —18 
McGinnis 2200120212 
Sturdevant 222122222021222221222—24 
Sturdevant ...........-+ tilda ticnuics beaebine’ 0222* 
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Audubon Gun Club. 


Nov. 15.—The regular monthly shoot of the Audubon Gun Club 
was held to-day at Watson’s Park. The scores: 






Mack, 30, 1........ ees eee 11111101121221112121—19 120 

Wilcox, 29, 2.......ccsccceeee ., -11111101121221112121—19—1—20 
S Rice, 30, B......ccsc0se00es ~ . .11201111221201*20212—16—2—18 
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Keystone Shooting League. 


HotmessurG Junction, Pa., Nov. 11.—The fourth shoot for the 
Keystone challenge cup, emblematic of the championship of 
Philadelphia county, was held here to-day. Eames won the 
cvent with a'clean score. Vandergrift has won the cup twice, and 
Henry and Eames have each won it once. The conditions are: 
10 live birds, 39yds. rise, open to residents of Philadelphia; sub- 
ject to challenge every two weeks; $2.50 entrance. Following 
the cup shoot was the regular weekly club shoot at 10 live birds, 
handicap, $2.50 entrance. Scores: : 


Club Shoot. Cup Shoot, 80yds. 


FP DE Memate) iis a dasa cctv yscsss<tk 1121222221—10 221212222210 

W. Maa BP. vd. 25.35 crdto. eves 1221212122—10 211*001121— 7 
TD) Temeeaeer, Boonie. sey ccceo sent 1211121222—10 
J Vandergrift, 30..........s.seesesees 1222222112—10 
HH HMMEy, Bis ocliecceccecescseececs 222229912210 
C Fitzgerald, ‘W...........cecceeees 2221111021— 9 
AA 5 RCE soe pats caibiancnsonmdy wil 2221211101— 9 
BOE SHE Doc cectassposeoctesoacte 1111112110— 9 
WW: Rage, Boos cc ceccvccteccsee 02— 9 
W N Stevenson, 30.............0000. 0122222111— 9 
F Van es MBs «cide owen bape ston 0112212212— 9 
A, ME Mon) cence cenaceasssten 1210211112— 9 
W Wagner, 30...............+00 011211122*& 8 
Whitaker, 29.2........0ccccceceeeee 2210220122— 8 
B Doar, O0sb.a64+0snaps- suc sass 020*212222— 7 








Iatercatlegiate Champtonsbip. 

Wetuincton, Mass., Nov. 18— The annual shoot for the inter- 
collegiate championship was held on ue one of the Boston 
Gun Club to-day. Harvard won, leadihg her nearest competitor 
by 4 targets. The conditions were five-men teams, 30 targets per 
man. e scores: 

Harvard. 
Mallinckroat .......-..++++ 25 
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University of Pennsylvania. Princeton. 
DEED Sccdén cess canccsecy 22 MENON? 3's ccbapeme enstbanebe 
Singer ......... bevebueye com 22 Carmon .......-...+ bsotene 20 
EER. sendusoernadsncteoe 21 Spalding . cqdepead -20 
CODREE | 6d s 064550000 on 20 LQMBMIER > Sve cddcecsccobive 
WE: arb oSeeonpennsltieer -19—104 McMillan .......... toeeeeel6—102 








Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








E. T., Nyack.—We have had an ar, ent in regard to the flights 
of birds. claim that they fly in the night time going south, my 
opponent claiming that they do not. © robins migrate in the 
night time? Ans. You are right. Many birds migrate by night. 
Robins migrate both by day and by night. 

C. L. L., New York.—In an argument the other day you were 
chosen to decide the following, cE which a wager was made: 
A is in the habit every spring and of visiting the Rangeley region 
and claims that genuine brook trout exist there, and that he has 
cought them ranging in weight from 6 ounces to 8 pounds; and 
further claims that the said trout are genuine brook trout and not 
oy — 4 oa oa cae never had a 9 trout eae sat pont a 
the weight or pounds, either wild or cultivated, and says 
the trout A refers to must be lake trout. Ans. Genuine brook 
trout have been taken from the Rangeleys weighing up to 10 

ounds and over; so that genuine brook trout of 8 pounds may 

ave been caught by B if he were fairly lucky. 

Pintail, Montreal.—I notice that Mr. Rowland E. Robinson 
used the term “Bostonnais’’ as applied to Americans in his inter- 
esting article on “Pioneer Days.” I have heard this word used 
by lumbermen on the St. Maurice River, but the explanation given 
of its origin was unsatisfactory. Would Mr. Robinson be kind 
enough to tell us how the word originated? I say “us” since there 
may others as ignorant as myself on this subject, tho there 
are apparently none. sejaastsitive, Ans, Mr. Robinson explains that 
ao nnenans. a ‘Canuck a a a land man, meaning 

ston man, the same as ucks other “Canadien, 
“Canadienne”—Canada man or woman. 

F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Do vultures ever when hovering in 
the air, and do they ever hover in considerable numbers? 
at SRE Lioth seetne: s.90eR in! Wee 'E ante Qorote: gene 
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“While vultures hover in the fatal air 
' And-fill his fearful ears with rancorous cries.” 
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